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Ir human nature be always the Gann it can- 


not have changed much ſince Mr. Addiſon's 
time; and there may be ſtill readers who 
will peruſe a book with more ſatisfac- 
tion, when they know ſomething of its 
author. The queſtion now, perhaps, would 
not be ſo much, whether he is tall or ſhort, 
round faced or long; as, How does he dreſs? - 


ls hea perſon of any faſhion? What his 


rank ? What his contin ? But before 1 
reply to theſe interrogatories, I muſt anſwer 
another ſpecies of curioſity, which may, 


_ eſpecially after peruſal, ariſe in the minds of 


ſome readers: Why did he write at all? 
Vor. I. B Not 
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Not for fame, certainly: No, not for fame; 
not to inſtruct the good people of England; 
for wiſdom there is in its greateſt perfection; 
nor is it my intention io make my readers 
laugh, —for theſe are ſerious times; nor 
weep.— for I muſt firſt weep myſelf, as 
Horace ſays, and Melpomene is not my 
Favourite muſe; in ſhort, I am not deter- 
mined to write by any of the reaſons which 
authors uſually chuſe to aſſign. My motive 
is of tolerable univerſality notwithſtanding. 
Not that I want money neither; but I ſee 
thoſe who do,—beggars of princely deno- 
mination— on thrones—on wooden legs. 

Eventsha ve happened in the village which 
J inhabit, not known to the univerſe. They 
relate but little to myſelf; but that is not my 
fault: Had I been any thing but what I am, 
I would have choſen to be the principal 
actor. But who would change an Iota of 
Himſelf? Before I begin a recital of theſe 
events, I will reply to the firſt claſs of queſ- 

tions, by a full and true account of my birth, 
parentage, and education. _ | 

But why do 1 talk of parentage? alas! I 
am the ſon of nobody. I was, indeed, be- 
gotten by my valiant father, Gregory Groo- 
by, Eſq. upon the body of my chaſte mother, 
Ellen Glen. I cannot be ſo exact, as to the 
time, as was the lovely Counteſs of Pem- 
broke; but it was a clandeſtine act, for which 
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my valiant father had no canonical warrant 
and for which I am to be puniſhed with all 


the diſabilities the prudence of our laws 
can provide. 


There may be, eſpecially among my fair 


readers, ſome who may object to the epithet 


which I have given my mother; and others 
may ſuſpeR that of my father not applied 
with the moſt perfect propriety : But once 
for all, I beg leave to give this public infor- 
mation: I am a perſon infinitely nice in mat- 
ters of epithet; and that I never permit an 
improper one to deſcend from my pen, or 
my tongue, unleſs I am writing a dedicatt- 
on, oraddrefling a lord or a lady, or unleſs 
Jam making love. 2 

My mother was a blooming girl, brought 
up in a cottage, and knew no:hing but inno- 
cence and ſpinning, till my valiant father 


_ undertook to be her preceptor. My ma- 


ternal anceſtors had, I ſuppole, few records, 


but many traditions z one of which is, that 


my chaſte mother defended the citadel ofher 
honour all the preceding ſummer, and had 
ſurrendered at the cloſe of it, ſubdued by a 
roo tender heart, and a flowered cotton 
gown. On the twentieth day of her lying in, 
ſhe died of kindneſs and caudle. The young 


Squire had ſent in a profuſion of the latter, 
and theneighbours ſupplied the former; for 
though the matter was rather a lapſe of chaſ- 


13 | tity, 
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tity, or, as they call it, a miſhap, yet, confi- 

dering it was a gentleman's child, there was 
not much harm done. mw 
My valiant father, in the very month in 
which my chaſte mother died, had arrived at 
twenty-one. His father had lain two years 
in the family vault. His eſtate was 2000). a 
year, He had a pack of excellent harriers ; 
his ſpringing ſpaniels were ſtaunch; hisgrey- 
hounds the fleeteſt in Devonſhire; his cellars 
were filled with Oaober and Port; and he 
might have been pronounced a happy man, 
had the dowager lady poſſeſſed a taſle as 
rural as his own.; but they diſagreed in ſo 
many points, that my father, one day, an 
hour after dinner, ſigniffed to her, with 
abundance of valour, that he ſhould be hap- 

Py to pay her a viht at her jointure houſe. 
My father muſt have had no {mall quan- 
tity of tenderneſs for my mother, for he re- 
membered her ſeveral months. His houſe- 
| keeper, his butler, and his coachman, were 
ordered to become ſponſors for my faith. 
He kindly allowed them to give me his own 
Chriſtian name; and, finally, ordered three 
ſhillings a week to be paid my great 
grandmother, for my maintenance, and two 
Pounds of the beſt ſhag, per annum, by way 
of ſuper-remuneration. | 
But, alas! the old lady was almoſt eighty, 
and almoſt blind, and as ſoon as ſhe had 
5 | nurſed 
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nurſed me into rickets, withdrew from the 
world, and left me to the care of a great 
aunt, a labourer's wife, ſtout and hearty; 
under whoſe care I throve well, till I was ten 
years old. Her hnſband dying ſhe was dri- 
ven by the humanity of our poor laws to a 
very diſtant pariſh, and I was transferred to 
the care of Goody Peat, from, whoſe hands 1 
received victuals not too abundant; but ac- 
companied with abundant thumps, to facili- 
tate digeſtion ; and pious wiſhes, that every 
mouthful might choak me. Under her care L 
grew lean apace, and might ſoon have been 
ſettled, to the ſatisfaction of my valiant fa- 
ther, to whom I was now becoming trouble- 
ſome, had it not been for a meddling parſon, 
who knew ſomething of law, and ſomething 
of goſpel ; and who did not find that murder 
even of a baſtard, was ſanctified by either. 
The doers of good in our pariſh, and per- 
haps in others, might have been divided into 
three claſſes : Thole who do it for pity or for 
piety ; thoſe who do it for the ſake of the re- 
port; and thoſe who never do it at all. This 
latter claſs was faid to be far the moſt nu- 
merous ; but this I take to be the ſcandalum 
aumani gencris, and as deſerving of the pil- 
lory as the ſcandalum magnatium, at leaſt. At 
the headof the ſecond claſs ſtood my father's 
houſe; the firit, far from branching out in- 
to gererg and /pestes, conſiſted of a ſingle 
individual, namely, Parton Brown himſelf. 
| B 3 Mr, 
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"! Mr. Brown was too reſpeQable a man, teo : 
| much beloved by his pariſh, and too able to ; 
114! divide it even againſt the Squire himſelf, to 4 
I be quite overlooked at the hall. He was a 3 
IE cheerful companion alſo ; and as he never N 
1 | aſſumed any learned airs, my valiant father 
"Af was well enough pleaſed, upon a rainy day, $ 
411 to have him the companion of his pipe. f 
One dull day they were thus employed, 3 


when Mr. Brown, glad to embrace the op- 
portunity, ſaid, © I tear that ſweet boy, lit- 
tle Greg. Glen, is not in good hands.” 

My valiant father had been married two 
years; and having begun to make boys and 
girls canonically, did not like to hear of any 
thing done in that way before the conſecrat- 
ed Era. He made, therefore, ſome ſlight an- 
ſwer, which rather irritated the parſon, who 
being, upon proper occaſions, a determined 
ſpeaker, ſaid, that when people took the 
trouble to beget children, they ought to 
take the trouble to provide for them. 

'To this the Squire anſwered, He 
thought he had not been deficient in that 
duty: Ten pounds a year was a ſufficient al- 
lowance for the maintenance of a baſtard.“ 

The parſon's face kindled at this expreſ- 
ſion: e told the Squire it was harſh, it was 
unnatural, it was inhuman. My valiant fa- 
ther now felt his own anger riſe. On ſuch 
occaſions he ſwore. He met the parſon's re- 
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proof for that indecency alſo; and, in ſhort, 
they became ſo loud, that Mrs. Grooby, a 
moſt reſpectable woman, who heard the al- 
tercation, but knew not the cauſe, thought it 
neceſſary to interfere by her preſence. 

On her entrance, my father found his rage 
ſubſide in a moment; Mr. Brown ceafed, 
from a motive of politeneſs; and to the la- 
dy's queſtion, the Squire anſwered, *Pſhaw! 
—nothing—nonſenſe— politics.“ 

Mrs. Grooby retired, ſaying it was a pri- 
vileged ſubject for anger. And yet, ſhe 
added, I wonder it has not been yet fully 


felt, that anger renders all argument uſCEreſs, © 


for- in that ſtate of the mind, truth can nei- 
ther be diſcovered nor perceived. 

Mr. Brown felt the force of this obſerva- 
tion; and the obvious inference was, that he 
was not taking the right way to the obje& 


he had in view. No; irritation was not 
the right way. Adulation,—but. that he ha- 


ted adulation,—was a ſurer method; and 
it could not be ſinful, —not very ſinful; if 
it were would ſo many of his worthy bre- 
thren make it the common path to a bene- 


fice, or to a mitre. | 
This mental ſoliloquy paſſed pretty ra- 


pidly on. At the end of it, Mr. Brown, in a- 


ſoftened tone of voice, faid, © No, Mr. 
Grooby, no, you canuot think of making 


him a barber, —(for ſuch a hint my father: 
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had dropt)—no, you cannot,—I know your 


generous temper is' above that. He is the 
prettieſt boyinthe pariſh, and reſembles you 
fo perfectly, that people would be apt to 


think you uſed him hardly. Barber's ſhops, 


you know are receptacles of ſcandal.” 


What the devil would you have me do 
with him,” aſked my father, make him a 


parſon?“ 5 . 
Fes,“ Mr. Brown replied ; © yes, Mr. 
Grooby, I think I would : Itis an excellent 


| thought; it may be inſpiration, for any 
thing I know. I am poſitive the boy has ge- 


nins. If you bring him up to the church, 
you may give him this living; I will engage 


_— 


to reſign whenever he claims.“ 


e This living!“ ſaid my valiant father, 
and he ſwore too, the better to expreſs his 
furpriſe at ſo extravagant a demand; no, 


maſter parſon, I'Il have no baſtard of mine 


ſpitting fire and brimſtone at me from the 


pulpit. No, parſon, that's too much. And 


the confiſtency! He muſt not be a barber, 
becauſe of the prate; and yet-you would 
ſtiek up his damned handſome face, ſo like 
my Own, as you are pleaſed to ſay, in a 


pulpit, as a perpetual memento of my. 


youthful indiſcretions.” _ 
Mr. Brown did not gain much upon my 


Father in this converſation ; but as no time 


was to he loſt, he ſought opportunities of re- 
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newing it; and at length peace was con 


cluded on the following conditions; that L 

ſhould be conſigned over to Mr. Brown, 
do with me what he pleaſed, except making 
me a parſon; that during Mr. Brown's life, 
he ſhould receive 5ol. per annum for my 
board and education; and that when he di- 
ed, I ſhould have an annuity, ſecured on 
land, of 8ol. per annum, provided I left 
Patten-place, and did not preſume to ſettle 


within forty miles of my father's reſidence. 


In his youth, Mr. Brown had been upon 


the point of marriage. The lady died; and 


he could never replace her to his ſatisfaction. 
He was a bachelor, therefore, and conſider- 
ing me as deodand, took me home, and be- 
came my preceptor. Mr. Brown was not a 


profound ſcholar; but he knew ſomething 


of every thing. I was taught a little Latin, a 
little mathematics, ſome botany, aſprinkling 
of chemiſtry, a portion of theology, with 
ſome hiſtory ; and the belles lettres came 
as they could. . - PE | 

I was yet in my ſeventeenth year, when 
Mr. Brown's only brother, a mercer, in 
Exeter, died. He was ſuppoled to be rich; 


and might have been ſo, but that his wife 


preferred, as ladies are oft inclined to do, 
gentility to accumulation. She died a year 
before her huſbaud, leaving one child only, 


a daughter, imbued with her precepts, and 


B 5 poſ- 
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poſſeſſed of her inclinations. Soon after her 
father's death, this young lady came to her 
uncle's to reſide; and brought with her a 
pretty face, ſoft melting eyes, and a heart 
that—but for her looking glaſs muſt have 
burſt with grief. oe 
For the had loſt not a father only, but a 
fortune; and with it two affluent lovers, 
each capable of keeping her a coach. No e- 
vent is better calculated to ſnew young la- 
dies the ſordid nature of man. When I have 
enumerated her accompliſhments, who 
would believe, that a diminution of a ſin- 
gle cypher in her fortune—a ſimple taking 
away of o from $000l1.--.ſhould change the 
hearts of men. | | 
Brought up under a careful mother, who 
conſidered the embeltiſhments:of perſon, as 
the firſt great duty of woman, Miſs Brown 
learned.to dreſs with the moſt enchanting 
elegance, and to animate a pale check with 
the milk. of roſes. - Nor was her mind 
neglected: No,---it was adorned with all 
the literature which this learned. age has 
produced for the ſervice of. the ladies. To 
the novels of the preſent day were added 
theClaſlandrasand.Cleopatras,---theclaſlics 
ok a century or two preceding: Beſides this, 
{he was no ſmall. proficient in muſic ; and 
could actually perform ſeveral ſongs. upon 
the piano forte, very much to the envy of 
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her leſs accompliſhed companions. And 
muſt money be added to all this? Heavens! 
what things are men. e 
See then this charmer tranſported to- 
Patten-place, where there was nobody to 
charm. She wept; it would have ſoftened 
a tyger---and I was not a tyger; but I was a 
child, and wholly incapable of giving her 
the conſolation ſhe wanted. At length, in- 
deed, I was permitted to ſeek crow-quills 
for her piano forte, when her grief was ſof- 
tened by time. At length ſhe accepted from 
my hands drawings, to work in gauze; and 
to complete my felicity, I was allowed to 
read the ſublime Caſſandra to her, while ſhe 
worked in the ſummer evenings, in a little 
alcove, at the bottom of the garden. What 
draughts of love I drank ! who, that had 
ſeen the ſoft languiſh of her eyes, whilſt 1 
read the ſublime meltings of the foul of 
Oroondates ? who would not have thought 


* 


ſhe had drank too? _ 1 
Allat once, toward the cloſe of the year, 
this delirium of bliſs was diſſolved by an 
event ſo extraordinary ſo unexpected. ſo 
impoſſible, that, in ſhort, my fair Statira 
was raviſhed from my longing eyes, by a 
young hero, who meaſured cloth in a neigh- 
ouring town. This unheard of injuſtice in- 
ſpired me with the very ſoul of Artaxerxes; 
and I determined to purſuethe deteſted ra- 


viſher 
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viſher to the extremities of the earth. It 
was neceſſary, however, to provide arms for 
this heroicenterprize ; and | had no money. 
The queſtion too, whether my . princeſs 
might not have been carried away by her 
own conſent, would ſometimes ariſe. It oc- 
curred to me, that whenever the cloth-mer- 
chant came, they were ſhut up in the par- 
lour together; and I began to doubt, whe- 
ther this circumſtance aroſe, as TI had hi- 
therto ſuppoſed, ſolely from the difficulty 
the young lady found in chufing amongſt 
the many patterns of elegance,which, I con- 
cluded, he came to offer to her acceptance, 
If this were ſo, what had I to do with ven- 
geance? Nothing. But what,---ſince I had 
\ loſt all that made it defirable,---what had J 
to do with life? A noble diſdain of this tri- 
vial thing, called exiſtence, took poſſeſſion 
of me: I reſol ved to lay the burthen down; 
and was only perplexed by the mode: 1 
knew that piſtols were the faſhionable in- 
ſtruments, but I had them not; my heroic 
ſoul diſdained a halter; the bxook, which 


ran irriguous thro' the vale of Patten- place, Wo 
was a pitiful brook ; it would have difgrac- = 
ed my cauſe to have been found in it; ſo, W 
as 1t was not more than twenty miles difian t, Mi 
J reſolved io throw myſelf into the ocean. 9 

This magnanimous exploit was no ſooner 1 
determined upon, than ] bec ame all eager- WW 
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neſs for the execution. I ſet out the next 
morning, and as I walked with anger, I 
walked with ſpeed. My valiant heart would 
ſcarce ſubmit to the calls of hunger, which 
were ſtrong and importunate. I had in my 
pocket three ſhillings and ove penny; and 
becoming rather faint, I yielded to the in- 


1 vitation of our holy champion, St. George, 
1 who was ſlaying the dragon at the door of 
a decent fabric. b ä 


I did not at this time know the turpitude 
of the crime I was going to commit; I did 
not know it was murder, and of all murders 
the moſt flagitious. I might kill another 
man, and repent; but I could not repent 


"7 of killing myſelf; nor could Cod ever for- 
give me forruſhing into his ſacred prefence 
without a paſſport. | 

Z . AllthisI did not then know;T only knew 


how Cato, how Brutus, how Sappho died, and 
thought I was going to be great like them. 
Yet I had not totally forgot Mr. Brown; 
and toward the end of my walk, I did ſhed 
a few unherotc tears, at the thoughts of 
pariing with him for ever, and determined 
to take a grateful farewell by letter, that l 
might not add ſuſpenſe to the diſtreſs with 
which I was going to afflict him. 2 
This letter was written whilſt my hoſteſs 
of the George was preparing the laſt meal I 
ever was to eat. It was a patheticſtory of my 
tufterings; and of my reſolution toend them. 
| 11 
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It ſaid, © Who would groan, and bear the. 


pangs of deſpiſed love?” and it finiſhed with 
a farewell, as fad as I could find words to 
make it. This letter I ſealed and directed; 
then j ut it in my pocket, with an intention 
to drop it into the poſt- office, at Lime, 
through which the road to heaven, I had 
made choice of, lay. 


Dorcheſter beer was written in large cha- 


racters over the door of the houſe. Iordered. 
a tankard; and being thirſty with my walk, 


took off half at my firſt draught. I felt my- 


ſelf and my courage both much ſtrengthen- 


ed by the operation; and I continued it till 


I had ſwallowed three tankards. Thus arm- 
ed, I paid my reckoning with great liberalt- 
ty, reſumed my walk, and my purpoſe ; and 
am of opinion, could I have reached the ſea, 
nothing would have prevented my plunging 
headlong in | 
my longing eyes this ſight was denied. 

In the remembrance of what paſſed this 
important Cay I have very much failed: I 
know only that I waked from fleep, and 


found myſelfon a bed, in a ſtrange room, 
with an elderly woman fitting by the fide of 


it. . 
I was ſeized, on my waking, with a vio- 


lent ſiekueſs; a medical gentleman came to 


my relief, but did not relieve me; and a cer- 
tain Mrs. Garnet ſtood by me, with pity in 
her looks. In time the fit abated; the man 


: . of 


but the ſight of it. But to 


7 
N 
: * 
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of medicine gave me a compoſing draught; 
and I was put to bed. I flept much and long, 
and awaked with no complaint but the 
head- ach, and a degree of nauſea. 
Invited to the breakfaſt table of Mrs. Gar- 
net, I went down with great confuſion of 
face; for I had eat of the tree of knowledge, 
and was aſhamed. My confuſion was not 
much abated by the preſence of a young la- 
dy, who could not compoſe her muſcles to a 
proper expreſſion of gravity during my 
examination, which was entered upon very 
politely, but rather too ſoon, by Mrs. 
G „ | 
Her very firſt queſtion was embarraſſing. 
c May I be permitted, young gentleman, to 
enquire your name ?” . 
I bluſhed ; I thought of my valiant fa- 
ther; the name of Grooby was 1n my head, 
but timidity was at my heart, and I anſwer- 
ed, ſtammeringly, Gregory Glen. 
«* Have you parents living?“ 
This was ſtill worſe; I bluſhed my deep- 
eſt dye, though I never could well tell at 
what; and with ſome heſitation I anſwered, 
« No.” 
„Relations, Sir?“ 

No, madam; I] am under the care of 
the Reverend Mr. Brown of Patten- place.“ 
0! Ihave heard of him, and probably 
of you, Sir. Buſineſs I preſume, brought 

you to Lime?“ N 
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Worſe and worſe ! I thought Mrs. Garnet 
very diſagrecable and the young lady very 
impertinent, for ſhe broke into a titter at the 

ueſtion; indeed Mrs. Garnet reproved her, 
and ſaid very kindly to me, © Do not let us 
diſtreſs you, young gentleman ; I have no 
motive for this enquiry but your good. i 

I had hung down my head at the lady's laſt 

zueſtion, determined upon a ſort of 1 ullen 
filence ; but the tone of her voice raiſed my 
eyes up to her face, and I ſaw in it nothing 
but beniguity. I was emboldened by it, and 
ſaid, I muſt own, in a perplexed ſtrain of elo- 


quence, © | fear, madam,---I am afraid I 


have been very troubleſome ; but indeed--- 


indeed madam,---it is the firſt time---and . 


hope 1 ſhall never repeat it.“ 
<« hope ſo too,” ſhe anſwered. You fell 


into bad company?“ 
«© No, madam z I have not ſo good an ex- 


cuſe.“ 
It muſt be ſome extraordinary motive, 
Sir, that could induce you to commit ſuch an 
exceſs alone; but you ſeem an extraordinary 
young gentleman. May I without rudenefs 


again aſk the nature of your buſineſs here?” 


__« Buſineſs! madam,----I can't ſay I have 
buſineſs. To be ſure I had an intent=---a 


_ defign---" 
1 * young lady ſtrove not to laugh. 


« Yes,” Mrs. Garnet anſwered, « you had 


all 
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an intent; a ſtrange, preſumptuous, and 
permit me to ſay, wicked intent.“ 

She then read me a long leaure on the 
ſubject of ſuicide ; and J was aſtoniſhed to 
find all the torments of the damned would 
have been my portion, for confidering my 
life as my own property, and throwing 1t 
away, when I was weary of 1t. 

Mrs. Garnet having concluded, Miſs Bent- 
Iv ſaid, with as much gravity as her roguith 
lace could aſſume, © Madam, your repre- 
hention has been too ſevere. You have not 
fully conſidered the importance of the 
cauſe. Do you reflect that it is love, Ma- 
dam? Love which excuſes, nay ſanctifies, all 
mad actions. Beſides, the lover's leap is 
now ſo rare an occurrence, it muſt immor- 
talize the man who jumps. Perhaps Mr. 
Glen thought of this?” To 

Mrs. Garnet, without noticing Miſs Bent- 
ly's raillery, continued thus: When we 
feared your life was in danger, we ſearched 
for your pocket book, that we might know 
whence you came, and advertiſe your 
friends. We found a letter to Mr. Brow ; 
and this informed us of your purpoſe and 
its cauſe, I hope you now ſee your error?“ 

Oh dear!” cries Miſs Bently; © but I 
hope love is a better counſellor. The torch 
of true love is almoſt extinct among our pre- 
lent race of beaux, It wants kindling N 
8 | altar 
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altar of Sappho. I hope Mr. Glen will not 
think of relinquiſhing his charming deſign. 
To be ſure I do not like death in any ſhape; 
but in a cauſe ſo important, I really think I | 
could attend Mr. Glen, and even give him 
a puſh if I ſaw his courage fail.” 

I ventured now for the firſt time, to look 
upin the face of the lady who was giving me 
this hopeful advice. It was a lovely face; 
| had archnels in its expreſſion, but not ill- 
nature; and I ventured to ſay, © She could 
not, for her heart, puſh me on with half the 
force her eyes would pull me back.” 

„Oh! for certain,” ſays ſhe, © I know my 
eyes have prodigious power to pull; they 

pulled you over a ſtyle yeſterday, with ſuch 
| force, we feared you had broke your bones. 
Do you remember running or rather ſtag- 
geriug after a young woman whom you call- 
ed your Statira, I was your Statira ; I ran, 
however from my Oroondates, and clamber- 
ed over the ſtile as faſt as poſſible. So, in- 
deed, did you. 1 looked back, as Daphne 
did at ello: ; butmy Apollo was now a 
dull maſs of earth. I feared the ſpirit might 
have taken its flight. to Olympus; o J ran 
to acquaint Mrs. Garnet—and——" 

How long Miſs Bently would have perſiſt- 
ed in this lively perſecution, or how many 
gods and heroes ſhe. would have called to 
her aid, I know not. She was interrupted; 


by 
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by a ſervant announcing Mr. Brown. It 
was my revered patron, to whom Mrs, 
Garnet had wrote the evening before. 

To relate the remaining minutia of this 
affair would be equally tedious and uſeleſs. 
Mr. Brown's reprehenſion was at once kind 
and ſevere. He uſed arguments to cure my 
folly ; Miſs Bently,—eyes. Which had the 
greateſt effect, I dare not pronounce; but I 
was cured. 5 

This affair laid the foundation of a Friend 
ſhip betwixt Mrs. Garnet and Mr, Brown. 
It was ſupported by kind offices and reci- 
procal viſits. I availed myſelf often of it; 
nay even drank again of the cup of love. 
I did not, however, get drunk again, nor 
apply to the ocean for relief, when my dear 
Miſs Bently gave her hand to a Were of 
Lime: It was a mania of another kind which 
ſeized my unhappy brain: I thought God 
had forſaken me. This pious error produe- 
ed a vaſt variety of filly deluſions, and coſt 
Mr. Brown abundant trouble to eradicate. 

It had, before theſe events, been frequent- 
ly debated to what art, myſtery, trade, or 
profeſſion, I ſhould apply, in order to ac- 
quire ſome property I might call my own. 
Mr. Brown and myſelf were agreed on the 
_ propriety of ſuch a meaſure, but never on 
the means. When I had recovered from my 
ne pious diſeaſe, my friend was a 
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very faſt in infirmity. He ſeemed to love 
me more, for the trouble I had occaſioned 
him: He feemed to lean upon me for all 
the remaining comfort of his life, I would 
not now have left him for any proſpe& of 
fortune; at leaſt, I hope not; for 1 muſt 
own I never was aſſailed by the temptation. 

It was in the fixth year of that era, which 
T muſt always conſider as the epocha of my 
folly, that 1 loſt my benefactor, How grate- 
fulto me is his remembrance! His niece 
was, as ſhe ought to be, the heireſs of his 
property, except his books, and the ſun of 
200l. which he bequeathed to me. 

I was now, by condition, to migrate, or 
forfeit my father's ſettlement. The world 
was all before me, where to fix my place of 
xeſt;” ſo I fixed it in London; not doubt- 
ing, that in ſo univerſal a market for talents, 
mine alſo would find their value, I had a 
recommendation, from a friend of Mrs. Gar- 
' net's, to a City acquaintance; who introduc- 

ed me into gentecl company. I was allo ad- 
mitied into a compting-houſe; a. fortnight's 
occupation of which convinced me that my 
genius was not the genius of multiplication 
and divihon. I next got an introduction to 
a club of literati. I drank of the waters of 
Helicon, and produced ſome pieces of poc- 
try which Ithought ſublime. I could not 
bring the bookſellers to a coincidence with 

: this 
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this opinion; and their impertinent requi- 
tions of improvement ſoon rendered their 
ſociety inconvenient to my feelings. 

Inſtead of an opening for the exerciſe of 
my talents, I found onein my purſe, through 
which had flowed, in eight little months, the 
ſum total of my legacy : Such is the force of 
genteel company, genteel cloaths, and gen- 
teel reckonings. I correct myſelf. I had 
ſaved gol. out of this ſum, by laying it out 
in books, muſic, and mathematical inſtru- 
ments. | | 

It was, however, no unfavourable cir- 
cumſtance, that as my purſe declined, I be- 
gan tocall the amuſements of London fri- 
volous, and when it was exhauſted, I ſaid 
they were contemptible. O rus! quandoteego 
aſpiciam, was oft upon my lips; and I read 
Thomſon's ſeaſons by way of corroborant. 
Yet, though I ſighed for the country, and 
deteſted, or ſaid I deteſted the town, it was 
not without ſome violence that I prevailed 
upon my legs to carry me over Weſtmin- 
ſter-Bridge, one fine morning in May. As TI 
advanced, I congratulated myſelf on my 
eſcape; looked back and ſighed; ſaw St. 
Paul's towering with majeſtic grandeur; be- 
came fenfibleT had not ſufficiently examin- _ 
ed that ſuperb edifice; walked one hun- 
dred yards towards it ; felt in my pockets; - 
called the town a fink of /iniquity ; turned 
again, and trod, with angry ſtrides, the 
road to Exeter. At 
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At Exeter lived the banker to whom I 
was to apply fer my annuity. Halt a year 
was due. Thus recruited, I went forward 

| to ſee, and take leave of my kind Mrs. Gar- 
| net; for Lime was within the forbidden 
precincts. Alas! I ſaw her not: A fatal ac- 
_ cident had involved her in the greateſt 
grief: A veſſel of Mr. Garnet's, returning 
from Jamaica, was wrecked on the Scilly 
Iſlands, himſelf on board. All was loſt: 
No life ſpared, —no part of the cargo reco- 
vered. I heard, however, ſhe was ſur- 
rounded by friends; and as I was every 
way unable to aſſiſt her, I willingly ſpared 
to her, and to myſelf, the addition of grief 
which an interview would have produced. 
This good woman had often ſpoke with 
pleaſure of the village of Grondale, on the 
borders of Cornwall. It was her native 
place. I had long deſired to fee it; and if it 
anſwered Mrs. Garnet's deſcription, I 
thought it would ſuit my taſte as a reſi- 
dence. With this intention I proceeded. 
Juſt on this fide the village, I crofled a. 
widely extended heath, called Lippen-moor. {| 
Rude, rocky, craggy, and furniſhing only a 
fine ſhort graſs to a ſmall number of ſheep. | 
On the edge of this moor, I was ſtruckwith 
a proſpect the moſt beautiful I thought I had 
ever leen. It was a narrow, but fertile val- 
ley, watered by the ſmall river Gron. The 
IS | oppoſite 
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oppoſite bank was a gentle declivity, on 
' which were to be ſeen fix villages or ham- 
lets, many agreeable houſes, with woods, 
corn-fields, and paſture. This was a varied 
view of ſeveral miles in length. 

Juſt under my feet, at the bottom of the 
valley, was the ſmall clean village of Gron- 

dale, with its Tpire in the centre, almoſt hid 
| by the lofty elms, and orchard trees, which 
contributeto form the ſingularbeauty of this 
little ſpot. Up the Gron, on the right, ſtand 
the ruins of a convent, many centuries the 
domicile of a ſucceſſion of holy drones, 
who buzzed about, ſucked the faireſt low- 
ers of the vale, and ſtung where they could 
extract no honey, 

Above this ruin, on the ſummit of a hill, 
are the remaitis. of the Caſtle of Grondale. 
One tower is left, and enough of the battle- 
ments to ſhew how ſavage a grandeur once 
fortified its own tyranny againſt the tyran- 
ny of others. 

But the moſt pleaſing of all the objects, 
now under my view, is a ſtately ſtructure 

of the gothic kind, half modernized, once 
the ſeat of friendſhip and hoſpitality, = 
now of Lord Grondale. 

When I had ſatiated myſelf with this de- 
lightful proſpect, I deſcendedto the village, 

where I found a ſpacious public houſe. 
Here I took up my abode a few days; every 
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one of which increaſed my inclination to 
become an inhabitant. Two agreeable a- 


partments I found at the houſe of a reſ- 


pectable widow, where I have reſided five 
years. BY | 
By the aid of philoſophy, I have got 
rid of ambition; and may it pleaſe Venus, 
I hope allo of love. I amuſe myſelf ſome- 
times with the Georgium Sidus, with my 
pen, my pencil, my fiddle; ſometimes with 
ſhuttle-cocks and butterflies. I have no- 
thing to do but what I like; and my prin- 
Eipal embarraſſment has been, to find what 
F liked to do. 
But of myſelfI have ſpoken long enough; 


let me now ſpeak of others; more parti- 


cularly of thoſe who have ſome connexion 
with thoſe recent events which have induc- 
ed me to write. this veritable hiſtory. 


CHAP. II. 


% 


Or the animated beings of the vale, high 


towers above the reſt, in rank and wealth, 
the great Lord Grondale. Indeed he had 
been always ſuper- eminent. In his younger 
* © years, 


* 
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years, when only Sir Henry Campinet, he 


was a man of the very farſt ton: He acknow- 
ledged no ſuperior in matters of gallantry ; 


and had not many in the two great trades 


carried on at Newmarket, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. James's. "$M | 
This is a ſober, a very ſober age; and yet 


„ men, even great men, contrive to procure 
themſelves the drinking diſeaſes of older 
rimes. Upon Sir Henry the gout had ſpent 


its force at the early age of forty; and had left 
him a tolerable complication of diſeaſes. On 
the approach to fixty, his preſent age, his 
once blooming complexion had been yel- 
lowed. by jaundice, and his jolly perſon 
emaciated by ſome one or other of the ma- 


 rafſmic” , 


His political career was ſhort, and much 
a- la- mode d Angleterre, in the 18th century. 
He began with oppoſition; but his orations 
not being remarkable for brilliancyor depth, 
his ambition could not be decently fupport- 
ed by flattery; and as there was no emolu- 
ment, there was no ſtimulus for avarice. 
Some neceſſities ariſing, from want of ſucceſs 
in commerce, -I mean the commerce of the 
great induced him to turn his thoughts 
toward adminiſtration. There he was cer- 
tain of reception, for he was admirably gifi- 


ed. He was not addicted to ſcruples, arid 
| had, befides, ſeveral Corniſh boroughs. He 


accepted an office; was, like many of his 
Vor. I. Si prede- 
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predeceſſors, inſtantly illumined, and felt 
the error of his former perceptions. _ 
But at court, they ſay, appetite grows by 
what it feeds on, till it becomes inſatiable. 
Sir Henry aſked, I ſuppoſe, and was denied ; 
for there is a fatal neceſſity impoſed upon 
- Miniſters, of denying ſometimes. He re- 
turned back to oppoſition; himſelf, indeed, 
deſpiſed by both parties, but not ſq his 
boroughs. At length the miniſterial mana- 
ger of that branch of trafhc, bade him a ba- 
10ony for them; and Sir Henry Campinet 
was metamorphoſed into Lord Grondale. 
Whether this was done by writ, or by pa- 
tent, I never enquired. It is ſuſhcient for me 
to know, I mean by their effects on the fortu- 
nate few they light upon, that they are 
charming things both; that they raiſe man 
far above man, and nearer to the divinity, 
ſince kings have once more become divine; 
and enable him to look down on the leſſer 
inhabitants of this beſt of worlds, with a due 
conſciouſneſs of his great ſuperiority. _ 
Lord Grondale had ran a-long race of 
pleaſure, and had begun to feel its pains and 
penalties, before he thought of an heir for 
8 houſe. For this laudable pur- 
poſe he made choice of the younger of two 
ſiſter ladies; a lovely woman, and good as 
beautiful; with no great fortune, and ſtill 
leſs of faſhionable. propenſities. This lady 
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was miſtreſs of Grondale Hall about eight 
years, and brought his lordſhip three chil- 
dren, all females ; an affront Lord Grondale 
never could forgive. She died,—not quite 
of a broken heart, and not much indebted 
to Lord Grondale for kindneſs, one child 
only ſurviving her. It was her dying requeſt 
to his lordſhip, that this daughter, Caro- 
line, ſhould be brought up by Mrs. Mer- 
rick, her ſiſter, who, in order to be near La- 
dy Grondate, had ſettled in a ſmall, but ele- 
cant houſe in the pariſh of Grondale; al- 
moſt the only one, not his lordſnip's pro- 
perty. This requeſt his kind lordſhip was 
ſo good as to graut; with more pleaſure to 
himſelf than he choſe to ſhew externally ; 
for it would render his freedom more per- 
feat; and Grondale Hall might again be. 
come the ſummer ſeat of thoſe pleaſures 
which Bacchus, which Venns, which Mer- 
cury, are ſaid to preſide over, if Mercury 
be the deity of cards and dice. 
But for the practice of this claſs of plea 
ſures, London has ſuch ſuperior accommo- 
dation, that Lord Grondale was ſeldom at 
his country ſeat, till a long fit of gout, a con- 
lequent debllity, and the advice of his phy- 
ſicians, ſent, or more properly, - exiled him 
thither. In a fituation ſo forlorn, fome men 
would have thought of a daughter, now 
_ growing into loxelineſs, for a companion; 
P Os 
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and of Mrs. Merrick for the ſuperintendance 
of his houſehold. But this muſt ſuppoſe a 
vaſt change in his lordſhip's manner of 
thinking ; and it was his body, not his mind, 
which had undergone the change. He fixed, 
therefore, upon a Mrs. Stone, an officer's 
widow, and a perſon of great merit, his 
lordſhip ſaid; and who was ſo good as to 
condeſcend to take upon herſelf this heavy 
load of ſuperintendance. = 
To this lady, the ſociety of her own ſex 
was 1nfipid ; and Grondale Hall was freed 
from the impertinent intruſion of dowager 
ladies, and ladies of rigid decorum. Inſtead 
of theſe, it received into its capacious boſom 
a few gentlemen of his lordſhip's acquaint- 
ance, who, when the town was empty, had 
the gooUneſs to take their ſummer recreati- 
ons at Grondale, and indulge his lordſhip 
with a taſte of his once dear amuſements. 


% 


— 


CHAP. III. 


| Th E next perſon upon the canvas, is Dr. 
Blick, rector of Grondale and Sithin; a man 

zerfealy orthodox in matters of church and 
Mite ſuch as theſe bad times require; and, 
thank heaven, we have plenty of _ it 
ick's 
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Blick's merit was indeed great; I cannot ſay 
it had been fully rewarded. Hitherto he had 
ariſen in the church no higher than-a poor 
canon, which, with the product of three liv- 
ings; for he had one in commendam, ſcarce 
produced him 10001. a year. But if he joins 
to that merit, which now leads to honours, 
the agreeable art of aſſentation, no man knows 
to what dignities he may ariſe. Dr. Blick 
could not accuſe himſelf of any neglect of 
this art, where the application might be uſe- 
ful; more eſpecially to his patron, Lord 
Grondale; whoſe peculiar merit he con- 
cerved to be ſuch, that even a biſhopric, 
could he be induced to aſk it for a friend, 
would ſcarce be refuſed him by adminiſtra- 
tion, He was therefore much devoted to his 
_ lordfhip; and, at his expreſs defire, had qua- 
| lified for a juſtice of peace; in which capa- 
city he had been of uſe to his lordſhip, in 
_ thoſe little animoſities which great men do 
admit to their boſoms on great occaſions; 
ſuch as killing a hare or partridge without 
due qualification, or voting againſt a can- 
didate whoſe cauſe they eſpouſe. 
There is a perſon—vel hic vel hec—no 
Matter, who does me the favor to mar- 
thall my commas and colons, —regulate my 
its and ands,—and correct my errors of or- 
| thography ; who at this place ſurpriſed, and 
indeed vexed me, by a bolder criticiſm. S 
far, ſays my critic, you have amuſed your- 
»E ſelf . 
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telf with drawing characters; if that be the 
end and intention of your book, I have no- 
thing more to ſay than to adviſe you to ſtu- 
dy brevity and Theophraſtus. If your de- 
lign be, as I underſtood it, to exhibit actions 
and events, I ſubmit it to your ſuperior 
judgment, if it might not be altogether as 
agreeable to your readers, to form for them 
felves the characters of your drama, from 
their good or evil deeds. Tell us what they 
do, and we ſhall be able to find out whether 
they were wiſe or fooliſh, rough or ſmooth, 
diſcreet or vatn, or drunk or ſober. To which 
I replied, - but whether by a kiſs or a cuff, 
Jam not at preſent diſpoſed to ſay. It is ſuf- 
Hcient to acknowledge, that the remark, 
when I had taken a proper time to digelt it, 
bad its weight, and determined me to come 
more immediately to the relation of thoſe 
matters which induced me to add one more 
to the numerous liſt of authors. 


CHAP. IV. 


Mas. mzzmcs, the maternal aunt of 
Miſs Campinet, was a maiden lady, who 
. TY”; having 
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having in her youth been deſerted by her 
lover for a richer woman, had ever fiance 
looked upon the dark ſide of man, ſhunned 
his intercourſe, and almoſt ſecluded herſelf 
from ſociety. Habit, and an unbounded af- 
fection for her aunt, who well deſerved it, 
had rendered Miſs Campinet as much a re- 
cluſe as herſelf. To this young lady, there- 
fore, books and muſic were Beese of 
life; to which ſhe added drawing, and the 
various arts of the needle. Nature had been 
extremely indulgent to her, both in mind 
and perſon; if it is indulgence to give 
that dangerous thing called beauty, and that 
unprofitable quality benevolence. 

Hitherto, indeed, her beauty had bloom- - 
ed to the deſart air; and her benevolence 
had been confined to the diſtreſſed and hum- 
ble beings of the valley. The character of 

her dreſs, as it was little directed to the gra- 

tification of vanity, was elegant ſimplicity; 
a term, which with equal juſtice, might be 
applied to her mind. | 
Lord Grondale was not wholly ignorant 
that he had ſuch a daughter; he even ſaw: 
her ſometimes; although there was, from - 

ſome cauſe or other, a ſort of repulſive pow- 

er betwixt Mrs. Merrick and Mrs. Stone, 
which kept them from approaching each 
other. Miſs. Campiner's allowance, from 
her father, was 200l. per annum, for board 
84 and 
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and all expences. From a man of Lord 
Grondale's fortune, it might have been 
more; but his lordſhip he now become 
avaritious, and did not, „ like to hear 
of any charities but his own. Mrs. Merrick's. 
houſchold, formed upon the intereſt: of 
Toool. could not be large. Three female 
{ervants, two male, two horſes, and a chair. 
The laſt, lately purchaſed, for the ſake of 
frequent airings for Mrs. Merrick, now un- 
bi in a declining ſtate. 


CHAP. V. 


Ir. was a fine autumnal evening, when I, 
the humble writer of theſe memoirs, re- 
turning from an afternoons viſit to the cu- 
rate of Sithin, ſaw a ſort of wild diſorder in 
the village of Grondale, which. denoted 
ſomething extraordinary. I made up to the 
firſt group, moſily women. One prayed, 
„The Lord have mercy upon us all.” 

« And keep us from harm,” ſaid another ; - 
e for without his care what are we“ 

„Well,“ faida third, © we are all mor- 
tal, all mu} die,—rich as well as poor, 
all fleſh is graſs.” 

« But | 
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" But ſuch a good young body ! PP faid a 
fourth; © we poor folk ſhall have a mortal 
miſs of her: Ah; poor dear ſoul ! we ſhall 
ſee her no more in a froſty morning, trip- 
ping along, to ſee if there was any coals to 
burn in the cottages, and any bread in the 
pant . ;—but ſhe was too good for this 
world.“ 

Fey," I aſked; * who are you thus 
lamenting ?” 

„ Oh dear, Mr. Glen, have not you 
heard?“ | EY 
__« No—nothing.” | 

“Poor dear Miſs Campinet!” 

„What, — dead?“ 

„Dead! Lord help us! ſmaſhed to 
pieces down Lippen crag.”- 

A cold rigor and trembling ſeized me; I 
grew ſick apace; and haſtening home, 
threw myſelf on my bed, in a ſtate of mind 6 
I am utterly unable to deſcribe. 
Miſs Campinet! one of the faireſt; —but 
that may be diſputed, certainly one of the 
beſt of her endearing ſex. I loved her! —yes, 
I loved her! But if there be a ſpiritual aifec- 
tion, ſuch was mine. I thought of her, as of 
an angel whom I might ſecretly adore”; not. 
as of a woman whom 1 might preſume: to 
love. Admitted ſometimes to her tea- table, 

I was treated with the moſt engaging affabi- 
3 ſometimes her almoner, I have been 
C 5 obliged 
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obliged to repreſs her benevolence. With | 
my. violin, I have been permitted to accom- 


pany her at. the piano forte. She has con- 
deſcended to accept the loan of my books 
and muſic. I have been honoured with hers. 


But though thus affable, thus friendly, 
there was about her a dignified. reſerve,—a, 
guarded propriety in her moſt engaging 
ſweetneſs, that muſt havechecked:thoſe vain 
and fooliſh ideas youth is ſo apt to form, 
had I been filly enough to. have permitted 
an entrance to any ſuch, within my boſom... 

So ſhould 1 have thought for. ever of the 
amiable Miſs Campinet, had this been really 
the fatal period of our acquaintance.. But 
fame, as uſual, had blown her.trumpet with 
too loud a blaſt.. Death had come near, toa 
near, the lovely girl, but had not reached 
her: Down Lippen crag, ſhe had nat fallen, 
though wuhin a few moments, in point of 


time ; and a few yards, in point of ſpace.. 


Without an engraving, I defpair of mak. 


ig my readers underſtand the enſuing de- 


ſcription ; and the patrons of this humble 


5 ſort of book-making, are not, ſuthciently 
liberal to enable a poor author to gratify. 


his readers and himlelf- in. this particular. 


However, when the public aſk a fourth 


edition, I will eertainly give it, with a map, 
army own'eqpience. © 
Mrs. Merrick and. her. niece, returning. 
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ſlowly along the edge of the moor, a thick 
| coppice on their right, down a ſteep decli- 


ſtant, a black ſpaniel, purſuing ſome birds, 


with a perpendicular defeent to the Gron, 
and meaſuring one hundred and four yards 
from its ſurface. JET»; 


taken the leap, and was daſhed to atoms. 


the ladies in the chair to tne ſame unavoid - 
8 able 


from their evening's airing, were pacing 


vity, to the edge of the Gron; the ſervant 
following at ſome diſtance behind, on a 
young horſe, but in a careleſs poſture; 
when a gun was fired in the coppice, within 
ten yards of this horſe's ear; at the ſame in- 


burſt the coppice, barking-,juſt under his 
noſe. The horſe, in an inſtant, threw his ri- 
der, paſſes the chair horſe, ſnorting, on full 
gallop ; but, inſtead of turning down the 
oblique road to the village, kept ſtrait for- 
ward, along the edge of the moor. The chair 
| horſe; regardleſs of the reins, ſprung after 
his fellow with all his ſtrength. This then 
was the ſituation of. the ladies: On their 
right, the coppice continued; a riſing, but. 
uneven ground, on their left, leading to the 
top of the moor; in front, and at two hun- 
dred yards diſtance, Lippen Crag, a rock 


A well dreſſed young man, whom I can» 
not now ſtay to deſcribe, was at this inſtant. 
on the verge of the crag, viewing the pro- 
ſpect. The ſaddle horſe, unable to ſtop, had 


The young man ſaw the quick approach of 


{ 
: 
F 
| 
| 
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able deſtiny. If ever it is allowable in ſound 
philoſophy, to ſuppoſe providence direct- 
ing the actions of individuals, one may ſup- 
poſe it now. Great, indeed, were the chan- 
ces againſt finding any one upon this dreary 
ſpot, and infinite againft finding a man, un- 
daunted by danger, and capable of preſerv- 
ing lis recollection at the moment of terri-- 
ble ſurpriſe. Such, however, was the perſon. 
before us: He ſaw the imminent inftant ;. 
and running to meet the horſe, placed him 
ſelf on the lower ſide; then ſeizing the reins, 
as he paſſed, flew along with the wild crea- 
ture, who could not be ſuddenly ſtopped, 
turned his head toward the riſing ground; 
and about ten yards from the brink of che 
Crag, had by ſtrength and agility alone, 
changed his direction, and ſoreed himup- 
wards, till he had obtained ground on which 
the chair ſtood firm. As to the poor horſe, 
{ *' tremblingand exhaufted, he ſeemed to have 
|  as-littlemelination as-power to move. 

The ſtranger then turned to aſſiſt the- 
ladies: The elder, with open eyes; which: 
| ſeemed not to ſee, might have been taken: 
| for one of Ovid's ladies, paſhog from life. 
| into-ſtone. 

[ The other had fainted; The Wp and 
eins had dropped from her lifeleſs-handsy . 
| and death ſat, or ſeemed to the youth. to t, 
on the favelt face be thought be had ever 
pehe ld. 


. * 
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beheld. He gazed upon her with mute ſor- 
row, trembled, perhaps for the firſt time, 
and for the firſt time feared death. | 

This ſad and awful ſpeRacle had not long 
occupied his attention, when the ſervant 
came up, his forehead covered with blood. 
The man had ſeen the whole; had ſeen that 
nothing but a miracle could ſave his mif- 
treſs, and had ſeen that miracle performed. 
He was therefore well diſpoſed to conſider 
the perſon before him, as poſſeſſed of more 
than mortal power. 

Le preſume you are the ladies? ſervant?” 
ſaid the ſtranger. 

The man anfwered, I am, Sir.“ | 

e The young lady ſeems in the moſt im- 
minent danger; yet I thought I heard her 
1 gh; if fo, ſhe is recoverable; aſſiſt me in 
getting her out of the chaiſe.” 

The man obeyed, They placed her on 
the rock juſt eovered with moſs, the ſtran- 
ger fitting down to ſupport her, and inelin- 
ing her head upon his breaſt. It was not 
long before ſhe opened her eyes; and their 
Arft! object. wasthe bleeding ſervant. In- 
ſtautly they were cloſed again. 

08) P. ay, don't be frightened, madam” 
ſays: the man; it is 2 — ſerrant 
Philip.“ 

* Philip Po ſays the young lady, again 
* her eyes. 
Then 
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ger; be under no apprehenſion.” 5 


I have not the honour to know you.” 


ground : It was that gentleman gp that 
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Then perceiving a man's hand and arm: 
round her waiſt, Blels me !” ſhe cried, a 


fart bluſh tiuging her cheek. 
J am your ſervant alfo,” ſaid: the Qean- | 


Bluſhing, ſhe looked up in the firan ger's 
face; there was nothing in it likely to in-- 
ſpire terror; its preſent expreſſion was the 
ſofteſt compaſſion.“ 

Philip!“ ſaid Mrs. Merrick; beginning: 
to recollect, where are we? I am very: 
ſick, — come hither.” 

permit me, madam, “ ſaid the ſtranger, 
to the young lady, © to ſupport you a little: 
longer, till you have more perfectly reco- 
vered your memory and ſtrength.“ 

- + Sir,” ſaid Miſs Campinet, — to riſe, X 


« Nor I, madam, that of knowing you; 
L only know that I feel infinite happineſs in 


having been able to ſerve you.“ 5 
Oh dear! I remember now; I thought. : 
I died. 

No, madam,” lays Philip to Mrs. Mer- 
rick, * it was out of my power to give you 
the leaſt aſſiſtance: I lay bleeding on the 


entleman; he did what I thought impoſ- 


fible: He faved your life and my young. 
lady's, and, by God's bleſſing, did not loſe - 


his own. See, madam, ben near you was 
zo the erag.““ 


„For: 
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«For God's ſake!” ſaid Mrs. Merrick, 
« Jet us get away from this horrid place; 
lead the horſe a great way, and Hole him 
faſt.” 

The man did ſo. 

« And am I, Sir,” ſays Miſs c to 
the ſtranger; © am I fo infinitely obliged 


to you?“ 


« If there was ſuch a goddeſs as Misfor- 
tune,” ſaid: the ſtranger, © I ought to raiſe 


an altar to her, forcalling on meat ſuch an 
inſtant.“ 


ec You are very polite, Sir,“ the lady an- 
ſwered; © my thanks and gratitude are. 
yours. My father, I hope, — Lord Gron- 
dale 

ce Tt is Miſs Gumpincts: thaw to whom E 
have the an re to ſpeak.” 

She bowed. . : 

« And,” continues the ſtranger; « the 
acknowledges obligation and gratitude ; to 
r POPOe what can Lord Groadale 
a 

„Thanks more ſubſtantial,” the- lady 
replied. | 

The moſt ſubſtantial good,“ ſaid the - 
ſtranger, ** I can derive from a circumſtance 
that might have been ſo.deplorable, I have 
already, - my own pleaſure, my r 


bation. I am not in purſuit of fortune.“ 


Miſs Campinet looked at the gentleman 
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with fome ſurpriſe ; © Can man,” ſays ſhe, 
ce be too much favoured by fortune?“ 

© «© Yes, madam,” the ſtranger anſwered ; 


much too much; England has eminent 
proofs. If I have learned any thing more 
particularly, it is a very limited adoration 
of this univerſal deity, and to pay little 


reſpect to thoſe who have no title to reſpect, 
ſave from her favours.“ 


« Such youth and ſuchphiloſophy!” ſaid 


the lady; can the alliance be natural ?” 
« T ſhould think it was,” the ſtranger an- 


ſwered; “ ſince it was of the ſons of nature 


T learned it.“ 3 
An exclamation of Mrs. Merrick's broke 


this converſation. - Supported by the ſtan- 


ger, Miſs Campinet moved towards her 
aunt, who complained of extreme illneſs, 


She had not advanced many ſteps, before, 
hearing a noiſe, ſhe turned her head; and 

ſaw Lord Grondale's carriage; which, in 

an inſtant, came up, and from which his 


lordſhip immediately alighted. 


Anger and politeneſs are ſeldom co- 


exiſteut qualities, and Lord Grondale was 
angry. The ſpot on which Miſs Campinet 
had been ſeated, was a very conſpicuous one. 
Lord Grondale, who was taking his accul- 
tomed airing alone this evening, ſaw an un- 


uſual appearance upon it, and directing his 
pocket telefcope tothe object, ſaw his daugh- 
Fe | | | = ter. | 


ol 
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ter, the daughter of Lord Grondale, leaning 
on the boſom of a young man. He ordered 
himfelf to be driven with all ſpeed to the 
ſpot; and whether from a love of his daugh- 


* © ter or his dignity; or whether from the ra- 


pidity of his driving, he found himſelf on his 
arrival, in a high degree of paſhon. Yet he. 
did not knock the ſtranger down, —he did 
not. He only ſaid, with the air of a great 
and angry man, Who are you, Sir?“ 
The young man returned him a kind of 
contemptuous ſmile, but ſaid: nothing. 
In a ſtill more angry voice Lord Gron- 
dale repeated his queſtion. 2 
«I am a man, Sir,” replied the ſtranger. 
What man, Sir ?” his lordſhip aſked. 
Not of authority,” the gentleman an- 
| ſwered; © and I rejoice at it, fince.the poſ- 
ſeſſion is ſo little calculated to make man- 
kind amiable.” _ EE 
„My dear father!” ſaid Miſs Cam- 
Plnet. 91 | | 1 ä 
Her dear father without paying her the 
leaſt attention, ſaid. Are you intitled, Sir, 
to be thus familiar withtbe 4 — Lord 


Grondale? “ wy 4 
think I am,” anſwered the gentleman, 
coolly. h eh 


« Looſe her, Sir,” faid his lordſhip. . 
Can you ſtand, Miſs Campinet?” the 
ſtranger aſked, 3.71%... 55 0, 7 
| | cc Oh 
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, Ob yes, sir. — yes.“ 8 
He withdrew his arm; ſhe tottered a few 
ſteps, and would have fallen, had he not 
again caught her. 

„What is all this?” Hales his lordſhip. 
e Is any thing the matter, Caroline? Are 
you ill or perverſe? Who is this young 
man?? | 

« Dear Sir !” ſaid Miſs Campinet, cs have 

ou not heard?“ 

« Heard what? ſaid his lordſhip. - 4 1 
have heard nothing; but I have ſeen—ſeen, 
Caroline, — your head reſting upon this 
young man's boſom. Was that fit for a fa- 
ther to fee?” 
VMiſs Campinet could not anſwer; ſhe 
could only bluſh. 
R * Ves, Sr, :faid the ſtranger, « moſt 
* 

Mou ma think ſo, Sir,“ nad bis 
lordſhip; but I muſt be better acquainted 
with your rank and fortune before I ſhall.” 
My fortune,” anſwered the ſtranger, 
8 kings might envy; it is equal to my de- 
ſires. As to rank, —I have been taught, 
only to diſtinguiſh men by virtue.” 
Very plain and unceremonious, Sir,“ 
ſaid his lordſhip. Caroline lean upon my 
arm; it is proper I ſhould ſupport yon.“ 

Since, then,” ſays the ſtranger, I can 


ne longer be of ſervice, permit me, Miſs: 
| Campinet, 
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Campinet, to wiſh you every * hap- 
pineſs.“ 

{© J hope, Sir,“ fr anſwered, © you will 
give me an early opportunity to thank you 
{or 8 

The gentleman bowed, and ſpringing 
down the hill, leaped into the coppice, and 
was out of fight in an inſtant. 

* Why this,” ſaid his frowning lordſhip, 
© this is abſolute invitation, Caroline, —and 


before me too. 


« Could I ſay leſs, Sir, to the man, who, 
at the riſk of his own life, has juſt ſaved 
mine?“ 

« Your life! | | 

« Oh Sir! but for him I bad been daſhed 
to pieces. To the attitude, which ſo much 
diſpleaſed you, I was totally inſenfble. 

He thought it death.“ N 
e his] is incomprehenſible.” 
They were obliged, however to defer the 
E eden on account of the inereaſing ill- 
nels of Mrs. Merrick. Both the ladies, his 
lordſhip took into hisown carriage, and con- 
veyed to Mrs. Merrick's. 

As to the explanation, it met his lordſhip 
ſoon enough. He could not abſolutely deny 
the action to be gallant ; but what young 
fellow would not have done the fame ? The 
eclat was great and ſufficient reward. As to 


himſelf, the obligation, if there was any; was 
cancelled © 
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cancelled by the ippertinent behaviour of 
the fellow, whoever he was. | 

Would you believe it,“ ſaid his loldſhip 
to Doctor Blick, © though I told him I was 
Lord Grendale, he ſtill ſpoke to me with the 
appellation of Sir ; and had the impudence 
to tell me he did not mind my rank.“ 


CHAP. VI. 


4&4. HE Reverend Doctor Blick ſeldom 
walked; but he rode ſometimes out in his 
_ Chariot ; and as he was a profound antiqua- 
rian, would ſometimes ſtop to view the re- 
mains of the caſtle, the convent, or a remark- 
able place which had much theappearance of 
an encampment. It was at the latter place, 
the day after the affair of the preceding chap- 
ter, he obſerved a gentleman viewing it at- 
tentively. The doctor alighted, and giving 
the ſtranger the good- mor ow, ſaid, This 
place, Sir, ſeems to take your attention, and 
is indeed worthy of it. I preſume you know 
this was once a Roman camp?“ * 
« No, Sir,” the ſtranger replied, © I do 
not know it.“ 


Nothing 
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% Nothing can be plainer, Sir. You ſee 
it was a ſquare. Here muſt have ſtood the 
pretorium, here the augurale; ; that, Sir, muſt 
have been the decuman gate.” 

J ſee, indeed, ground on which theſe 
things might have been,--nothing to indicate 
with certainty that they were.“ 

«I have ſtudied the place ſo long, Sir, and 
with ſo much attention, that I can demon- 
ſtrate it. I can tell you exactly where were 
the ſtations of the volites, the huſtati, the 
triarii; their centurions and tribunes.” 

Thy cannot ariſe to contradict you, 
Sir; nor ſhall I.“ 

« I wiſh to convince you.” 

*© Do not take the trouble, Sir. I have 
ſeen many places of encampment like this. 
Dome where the Romans never were. But 
they ſhall be all Roman, to oblige you.” 

Jou have travelled, then, I preſume, 
Sir; ; but you are too young to have trave]- 
led much.” 

« Too young, Perhaps. to have travelled 
to much purpoſe ; but 1 have trod much 
ground.“ 

« Trod, Sir ! Is that term proper ? pre- 
ſume you did not travel on foot.“ 

“ Chiefly ſo, Sir.” 

* On 85. Sir.“ 

* On foot.“ 

This Was a circumſtance that a 

. ail, 
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fail, in a . like Doctor Blick's, to abate 

ſomething of the reſpect which the gentle- 

man's dreſs and manner might have produ- 

ced: It did not, however, abate his curioſity. 
% Pray, Sir, may I aſk if you travel for 

profit or pleaſure ?” 

Not certainly for profit, if by profit you 


mean money.” 


May I, without preſumption, aſk you 
another queſtion?” 
Oh, Sir, what you pleaſe. It is ſel- 


dom that I have met a * willing to 


take ſo much trouble about me.“ 
This mode of travelling, may it be 


choice or economy ?” 


It may be both. And your queſtion, 
Sir,—may it be curioſity, or an inquiſition 
into my purſe?” | 

e Sir,---[—I-am—am reor of this pa- 
riſh—Sir,—and we think ourſelves intitled, 
Sir, to make certain enquiries, Sir, when 


ſtrangers come into it.“ 


And do all ſtrangers think you entitled 


to information?“ =; 


« They ought.” 

« ] fear, reverence. for the clergy,---l 
rather mean implicit obedience,---does not 
ſtand ſo high now, as when the caſtle and the 
convent now in view, were filled by illuſtri- 
ous barons and holy monks.” 

*A little more reverence for the clergy 

| would 
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would be no diſhonour to theſe times, I pre- | 

ſume.” $ 9 

They have leſs, in your opinion, than 

they merit.“ e 177 
« Yes, Sir, — do you fay the contrary?” | 
« Oh, no!—I have no inclination to be j 

libelled for hereſy ; Sir, I wiſh you a good 

morning.” | 55 


Mus MERRICK had a relation at Fal- 
mouth, a couſin, whoſe name was Sumelin, 
a banker, opulent and reſpectable. To him, 
as guardian, a Mr. Fluart had confided his 
only child, a daughter, with a fortune of 
20,0001. Miſs Fluart, ſeven years old at 
her father's death, was now twenty. At ſix- 
teen ſhe was taken from the boarding- ſchool, l 
Il beg pardon, — ſemina ry; and Mr. Sume- i 
lin was much perplexed what todo with her. ' 
In his youth he had been much abroad, and 
had looked at men and women of great va r-. 
rieties of colour, modes, and manners. He \ 
had even looked at kings and queens,—at 
Jamas, bon zes, and muftis; and having com- 
8999 825 pared 
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ared and confidered what they might, 
could, or ſhould have done, with what they 
did he could not always determine, whe- 
ther they were delegates from heaven a- 
bove, or from the earth below; or whether 
mankind had arrived at its ultimatum of 
perfed ion and happineſs, under any church 
or any ſtate, or under any alliance between 
them. That this is a heterodoxy moſt abhor- 
red, I own; and I am ſorry it ſhould exiſt in 
any of theſe my people; but truth being a 
neceſſary evil in this world ſometimes, a 
poorbiographer has not the right to diſpenſe 
with it, as have the diſtinguiſhed perſonages 
whom] ſhall always look up to as my di- 
vinities here on earth. But Iam making my 
own reflections, when I ſhould be making 
Mr. Sumelin's; a man of integrity, indeed, 
in his dealings, but of inſanity 1n his notious, 
as wiſdom goes now. In ſhort, a very odd 
man. 1 8 7 
But neither Mrs. Sumelin, nor her eldeſt 
daughter, Harriot, were ever charged with 
oddity. On the contrary, they were ſo ex- 
tremely like ladies in general, that every 
man's eyes and ears may ſave me the trou- 
ble of drawing their portraits. X 
Mrs, Sumelin had ſeen her tenth luſtrum. 
At eighteen ſhe was angelic, for ſhe had a 
ſmooth white ſkin and 12000. In intelleR, 
not ſuper-abundant:; nor. was it neceſſary; 
for to the ſhining qualities above-mention- 
: i ed, 
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ed, undzerſtanding may or may not be add- 


ed; it is of little conſequence, eſpecially 


in genteel life. Its want may be copiouſly 


ſupplied by vanity. 8 
Miſs Sumelin,—many fathers would 
have doated on her, for ſhe was a perfect 


x copy of her mother. Fond to exceſs of the 
fine and faſhionable, and an adorer of ſweet 


pretty things. It is not amongſt the foi- 
bles of the dear ſex that I place theſe pro- 
penſities; for believe it pleaſed God to 
make them a part of the conſtitution of 


their natures ; and ſurely, in his laſt, beſt 


work, there could be no imperfegion. 

„ So, I fear, did not Mr. Sumelin think. 
Againſt theſe innocent and elegant pen- 
chants, he frequently darted his keeneſt 
arrows; but they fell dead- to the ground, 
repelled by the panoply of this mother and 


daughter; and Mr. Sumelin had the ſatis- 


faction, in common with moſt huſbands, 


to ſee theſe charming inclinations grow in- 


to paſhons, under his reprobation. 
Charlotte, the youngeſt daughter, was 


not ſo exact a copy of her mother; her re- 


ſemblances were more to her father; and 
this, perhaps, was the cauſe why the pa- 
ternal affections were rather ſtronger than 


the maternal and ſiſterly. Of the age of 


Miſs Fluart, ſhe had been moſtly with her 


at the ſeminary; and I believe had imbib- 
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ed a ſtronger aſſection for her than for au/ 
I 1 human being. 
For the reſt, one found i in the. family of 
MI. Sumelin, a portion of love and har- 
+ mony, ſuch as is ufually given. They 
- Might, indeed, ſometimes ſay diſagreeable 
things to each other; but the balance of 
power lay, as it always ought, with the 
lacdies; for Miſs Sumelin, making it a rule 
never to differ from her mother when her 
father did, the gentleman was conſequent- 
y outvoted in matters of action, and out- 
- talked in matters of ſpeculation; which 
little inconveniences he was obliged to 
bear as well as he was able,—and he gene- 
| — Ky + bore them beſt at a tavern. 
| Poets and fabuliſts agree, that men are 
not animals very quick ſighted to their own 
| errors; but that they are ſeldom blind to 
tie errors of their wives, much beyond 
ie honey moon. I believe Mr. in is 
[| / not to be charged with any defect of viſi- 
| on. He ſaw that his own..houſe was not 
- fuch a reſidence for. Miſs: Fluart, as he 
| --evuld entirely approve, and he determin- 
| ed to place her wih ſome judicious female 
3 Fiend" Of theſe he had not a very copi- | 
ous liſt ;-and on ſcrutiny, one accident or 
ber too mueh or too little affluence, 
too much or too little wiſdom, too much 


or too little good humour, rendered every 
— individual 
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individual not the exact perſon he could 
have wiſhed. The higheſt in his eſtimation 
ſtood Mrs. Merrick; but ſhe was too much 
a recluſe; So, at length, he agreed that 
his ward ſhould *live half with her, and 
half with himſelf at Falmouth. $ 
So far as it enlarged their circle of plea- 
ſures, Mrs. and Miſs Sumelin liked this 
very well; but in the cup of enjoyment, 
there 18 uſually fome ili taſted ingredient 
or other: In the company of Miſs Fluart, 
Miſs Sumelin was leſs a goddeſs. Is there 
on earth one ſovereign, male or female, 
who can bear, equo animo, a dimiffation of 
ſovereignty gs 114011 * 33 THO FT ETUOO OT 
At the time we are now writing of Miſs 
Fluart and her friend, Charlotte Sumelin, 
were at Falmouth, A very regular eor- 
reſpondence was kept up by the fair 
friends during their ſeparation. I am not 
allowed to oblige my readers with the 
whole of it; but with © thoſe” letters only 


Which have ſome connexton wich my 'pre- 


ſent purpoſe. A few days after heracci- 


dent, Miſs Campinet received the follow- 


ing; with it I chuſe to begin. 


? » 
„ 


ö 


— 
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C HAP. VIII. 


Miss FLVUART fe Miss CAMPIN ET. 


I Hope, Miſs Campinet, you have been, 


fretting and fuming, though not ſo much as 
o hurt your complexion, that poſt after poſt 


ſhould paſs by Grondale-place, without 


leaving a letter from my ladyſhip. To hew 
many cauſes can you have attributed this 
prodigy ? Imprimis,---ſhe is dead. Not 


quite ſo bad as that neither. Secondly,--- 


ſhe is married. Not quite ſo good as that. 
'Thirdly,---ſhe is eloped. A tolerable con- 
jecture, my dear; but you have miſtaken 
the perſon. Yes, we have had an elope- 
ment, ſure enough; and if half the ſquir- 
rels of Falmouth had died, the buſtle 


could ſcarce have been greater. Poor 
Harriet Sumelin, the idol of her dear mo- 
ther, a pattern to all the daughters of men 
in this town and its precincts, has ſo taint- 
ed her fame, that 1 do not believe ſhe will 
be conſulted this month, even abouta new 


cap. 


cc Mr. 


LET LL 
25 23 
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« Mr. Sumelin's head clerk, a Mr. Fil- 
lygrove, is the author of this maſs of evil; 
a young man with a ſweet pretty face, and 
two well enough ſhaped legs. Thele are 
conſidered as great accompliſhments by 
young ladies; and the contemplation of 
them, does probably add to the happineſs 


of the poſſeſſors, if one may judge by Mr. 


Fillygrove. If this young gentleman hap- 
pens to be placed over againſt a pier glaſs 


at dinner, if he drinks your health his looks 


are directed not to you, but the glaſs; fo, 
if he anſwers a queſtion. Once, when he 


was addreſſed, and it became evidently ne- 


ceſſary to direct his regards to the perſon 
he was going to anſwer, he intended ſo to 


do, unluckily his 5 on its road, caught 


the mirror, was faſcinated by it, and the 
poor youth found it impoſſible to break 
the charm. In a walk, you ſee him, once a 


minute, bend in graceful curvature,--throw 


a glance at thoſe adorable legs,---and re- 
ſume his ere& poſition with increaſed per- 
pendicularity. Let us do the man juſtice 
however; he has merit in the coping 
houſe; and his father can, if he chufes, 


give him tu o or three thouſand pounds. 


«* Miſs Harriet Sumelin could not reſiſt 


ſuch weighty attractions. She was the firſt 


to feel the power of the little winged deity ; 
but the young man, either not having re- 
ceived à reciprocal wound, or not having 

| 98 advanced 
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advanced in effrontery ſo far as to pretend 
tio a daughter of Mr. Sumelin, a 40, 00 
pounder, it created a ſort of an embarraſl- 


ment in the poor lady, how ſhe ſhould give 


him the neceſſary confidence without 


wounding her own delicacy. Love may be, 
and I believe is ſometimes, very ingenvous; 


but not being able to teach ingenuity to 
Harriet, ſhe was obliged to have recourſe 


to the vulgar method of telling him all a- 
bout it with her eyes. The language was 
intelligible enough; they ſoon came to a 


right underſtanding; and neither of them 


\| 


having the leaſt: hope of conſent from the 


I: dy's father, they very -rightlyreſolved not 
io alk it, anditruſt paternal affection ſor par- 


don. So off one night they went for Dover; 


intending te marry at Calais and return. 


*The affair was perfectly underſtood in 


the morning, by a very dutiful epiſtle, 


which Harriethad left behind her, to inſtruct 


papa and mamma; and in which, ſhe laid 


the fault, if there rag airy 1ault, upon deſti- | 


in heaven. We were all, that is, the ladies 


ny; for ſhe was ſure marriages were made 


of the family, very much affected to be ſure. 


Mrs. Sumelin teſtified her's by ſcolding and 


clamour; Charlotte, by tears, and almoſt 


by convulſions ; I, by lence and medita- 


jon. Having all pert parts a rea- 
jon. Having all performed our p 
ſonab : who had eaten 


ſonable time, my guardian, his 


_ ly oſſen 
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his breakfaſt with perfect compoſure, ſaid, . 
« Well, and for what is all this noiſe and 
pother, Mrs. Sumelin ? Your daughter is 
gone to be married, that's all. I fuppoſe 
you intend ſhe ſhould marry one day?“ 

« But to marry ſo much beneath her, Mr. 
Sumelin, —and ſuch a-coxcomb.” 

As to his being a. coxcomb, my dear, 
we muſt ſet that down as a circumſtance in 
Harriet's favour; coxcombry being the 
moſt approved qualification of man, in the 
mind of woman; and as to his being beneath 

her, I kngw not what that means.“ 

«No! Mr. Sumelin: So rich as you 
are, and a young lady with your daughter's 
accompliſhments.“ 
As to riches, Mrs. Sumelin, they are 
my own; and at my on diſpoſal. I may 
give Mrs. Fillygrove a large fortune, and I 
may not. It is true, Ido not much like maſ- 
ſes of money in the;hands'of fools; but ſhe 
is my danghter; I ſhall not let her want; 
and her puppy huſband. may one day be 
weaned of his folly, and may make as reſ- 
pectable a man as his poverty of under- 
ſtanding will permit.“ i 
And ſo you really mean to forgive 
them without any adoꝰꝰ?ꝰ 
ſg bv 5 wn yes. Why, I am hard- 
* 
* Intrath, if the old gentleman had ſpoke 
Fs the 
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pleaſed than offended. _ 

And you will not ſend after them, to 
ſtop them?” aſked Mrs. Sumelin. | 

No, really, I will not.” 

* Mrs. Sumelin continuing much upon 
the fret, Mr. Sumelin went to the compt- 
ing-houſe; and we faw no more of him; (a 
thing that happens often) till the next mor- 
ning. Indeed, we ſcarce ſaw him for ſeveral 
days after this; for Mrs.Sumelin was al- 
ways at him, with all the agreeable garru- 
louſneſs of a fretful woman; and the can- 
dour of a wife, who is perfectly convinced 
that her huſband is always wrong. 

About the ſixth day, Mr. Sumelin intro- 
duced to us a gentleman from France, an 
American born, I believe, but having pro- 
perty in France, had been thereſome years; 
and not liking, I ſuppoſe, the politics of 
that country, had been ſelling his proper- 
ty; remitting part of the produce to Mr. 
Sumelin, to whom he had been recommend- 
ed by a houſe in Philadelphia, in order to 
have it inveſted in the Engliſh funds. | 

How ſhall I deſcribe this young ſtran- 
ger to you, my dear? He looks like a man, 
I think, and yet I have ſeen but few men 
look like him. He is not an Adonis, like 
Mr. Fillygrove; nor does he reſemble that 
accompliſhed perſonage in dreſs or in man- 

. ners. 


the whole truth, I believe he was rather 
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ners. The latter are, indeed, rather open 
and engaging, than graceful. There is an 
eaſe about him, but it is an unſtudied, un- 
imitated eaſe. It ſeems his own; and be- 
comes him ſo well, that he acquires our 
good will, almoſt before he has ſpoke. 
That his converſation will ſupport his cre- 
dit with ladies in general, is more than I. 
dare affirm. I will give you a ſmall ſpeci- 
men, that you may judge for yourſelf. By 
the bye, he has a very ugly name ; Herm- 
ſprong ; it ſounds monſtrous Germaniſh. 
Mr. Sumelin. Have you left America 

long?” e 7 | 

Mr Hermſprong. About five years.” 

S. Since then you have reſided. in 
France?” | 

H. Properly ſpeaking, I have not re- 
ſided any where. Smitten with the love of 
being ſeen, I have ſhewed myſelf to half 
Europe; returning occaſionally to France, 
as I was wanted.” 

S. © They are going on there in a ſtrange 
me: | 2 1 
H. © Yes, ſtrange and new. I ſpeak of 
the cauſes which animate the French; for 
as to the means - the deſtruction of the hu- 
man ſpecies—it has been a favourite mode 
with power of every denomination, ever 


fince power was.” = 
'Y | "" "5 S. What 


o by . © 
8 
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„ UDPRMSPRONG. 
bw? 0'g 1891 155 3 1 
— fe What are theſe cauſes you ſpeak” 
0 ee, Ji 41101 5 
H. * ＋. 0 vide mankind" wiſer and 
better.. 28 211 l {tov «£ 
Sic 'Andido;you approve the means % 
H. What all? Oh no! it is left to the 
engl and is, L,am-told, a new 
e approve by the lump. 
All! no, Sir All the malignant, as well as 
the beiter paſſions, are afloat in France; and 
malignant actions, are, the conſequence. | 
Many of the acts of the aſſembly. are N 
of neceſſity; and ſome, no doubt, of folly 
I'm ſure,“ ſays Mrs. Sumelin, if 5 


had approued hem, you muſt have been 


| a ſtrange ſort of gentleman.” ET. 
| perhaps I am, madam; but will you 
| WM ſavour me with your reaſons?”.. ..... babs 


Are not they all anette af 920 
aſkecl. „ And have Bot. they, 1 018 


| hate kmgs ? 10 21 [$100 2376 

.. © were 38 — many buche done 
creatures among the,men, AYa0 but the 
ladies, I aſſure you, are ſtil} piong, —fſtill 
loyal. =ſtill addicgd tO rank zan title: So 
The Engliſh ladies ,can;ſcagce be fonder gf 
dn em. „Notwithſtanding their boaſts 
principle of equality, madam, there, 

are wery few of the better ſort of ladies 


in France, who would forgive a daugh- 
ter 
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tet who married beneath her. Jam inform- 
ed the Engliſh ladies, though they do love 
rank, ar in this partieular more placable.“ 
<< ] fear, Sir, ſaid--Mr. Sumelin, plea- 
ſantly, “ you are not well informed. ly 

<«-T appeal to-thedadies,.You gentlemen . 
are ſaid at preſent to boaſt of * cheriſhing, 
prejudices,.-becauy; they are prejudices; 5 
ladies cannot be thus abſurd .“ 

« No, faith! Iwill de the things what 
honour I can: This pitch they have not 

reached: They do, indeed, ſtick as faſt, by 
_ their prejudices as men can do; not for 
the curious reaſon above- mentioned, but; 
becauſe they like them ; cſpecially,when 
they are founded upon their vanities.” q 

We are ſure to have your good word,” 
replied Mrs. Sumelin; but I homes: Mr. 
— pray what is your name, Sir? 

<©Hermſprong, madam.” | 

J hope; Mr. Humſprung, you have 
more ſenſe than to believe him?“ 

Oh, don't uſually give gentlemen 
much credit, when they rail at the, ladies; j 
leaſt of all on: the ſubject we are, now treats 
ing of. Could you, madam, could, any mo- 
thee; if ſhe had a daughter who had unfor- 
tunately fixed her affections not quite ſq 
prudently as ſhe ought? Could you tear 
her from your boſom; and give 1 tle 
only for * her own happineſo ?“ 
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Mrs Sumelin ſeemed to fit uneaſily upon 
her chair. 

« No, madam,” continued the orator, 1 
ſee an expreſſion in your fine face, (and in- 
deed her fine face was rather roſy) that will 
not permit me to ſuppoſe you can have a 
hard heart.“ 

Sir, — pray, Sir, ?? ſaid Mrs. Sumelin, 
e have you heard?“ 
« What, madam 2” 

„ That I have a daughter fo circum. 
ſtanced P* | 

Indeed then I hope 1 am not deceived 
in my opinion?“ 

Po you know what a 8 me has 
gone off with?“ | 
| « k he a highwayman, madam?” | 
| No, Lord bleſs me | (a little peeviſhly;)- 


but I wiſh I had never ſeen him. Sure, Mr. 

Sumelin was bewitched: when he took him 

into his houſe. He is the greateſt COX- - 

| com Dn—— 

1 The charge is true, no o doubt, ſays my 

auardian; and yet the ladies never made 

the diſcovery till, he was gone.” | 
A meſſage from the compting-houſe 

| called Mr. Sumelin out. The grand diſ- 

„grace, ſaid he, as he went, 68 having been 

| my clerk,” | 

| I ſhould hardly think that a diſgrace,” 

[| ſaid Me. * 7} on 

; « Q 
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* Do you know, Sir, what a fortune Mr. 
Sumelin can give his daughters?“ 

« Oh, — half a million each, I ſuppoſe.“ | 

ce Lord, Sir, - you are ſo perverſe.” 7 

« And yet I queſtion whether ſome peo- 
ple may not think the reputationof probity, 
which Mr. Sumelin alfo poſſeſſes, is better 
even than that of wealth. Beſides he was 
not always ſo rich, you know. Was he ſo, 
when he was ſo happy as to win your af- 
fections? Oh, if a lady's love could in- 
ereaſe as faſt as a huſband's wealth, how ea- 
ger all married men would be to get rich.“ 

Sir, I don't think you talk at all to the 
purpoſe.“ : 
* I am an ignorant young man, madam, 
roaming*®up and down the world to pick 
upa little wiſdom. I want to read n 
eſpecially ladies hearts ; 
„Ihen, once forall, I tell you, Mr.. 
Humſprung, that I waſh my hands of Mrs. 
F illypgrove, if the be Mrs. F illygrove, for 
ever.“ 
| <«« Suppoſe me ſhould have repented her 
| delign, _ ſtopped ſhort of its comple- 
| tion?” 1 5 

But I can't ſuppoſe any ſuch thing. 

And if ſhe ſhould, what becomes of her 

character? That's loſt, tet what om * 
ep R 


. 
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«Dear madam; you puzzle me. If your 
daughter is married you diſown her bes 
cauſe ſhle is married. This i is the firſt cafe. 
The ſecond is, if ſne is not married, you 
diſown her, becauſe - becauſe ſhe” is not 
married. 

« ] can't think, Mr. Humſprung, wins hi: 
ſinefs you have with it, or "what you can 
know about it, but what you have heard 
at Falmouth, where all the foul mouths” 
in the town are open.!“ 

«ought to afk pardon for my ümperti- 
nèence, and hope you will. grant it, when 
you know that it has been my lot, fo far 
happy at leaſt, to relieve her rom a little 
diſtreſs at Oſtend.“ 

« Qur curioſity was now greatly excited; 
and we expreſſed it by ſilence and pen 
mouths. Mr. Hermfprong continued. 

I imagine this was the firſtof Mr. F fily- 
grove's performances in this way; for he 
neither knew'the expence he was likely to 

incur, nor the proper ſteps to be taken. 
when he was out of the Britiſh eons, 

Ar Oſtend, his money was exhauſted: 
one of the windows of the i inn, where = 
waiting for a paſſage I ſaw a lady in tears. 
preſumed to enquire the cauſe. This was 
impertinent, no doubt; but could nothelp 
it. There had been an altercation betwixt 
Mifs Sumelin and Mr. Fillygrove; for the 
young 
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young man had found no better way of 

wine. She repronchef and he ene This 
was their ſituation when I got myſelf intro. 

duced, I know not whether I ſhould have' 
got an explanatign from Miſs Sumelin, but 
the gentleman gave me one copiouſly. Tou 
may judge, madam, when J learned that 
the lady was a daughter of Mr. Sumelin of 
Falmouth; whom I conſidered, though'yet 

unknown, except by his probity, as the 

firſt of my friends in England, the matter 
could not be indifferent to me. In the pre- 
ſent Nate. of the young lad s mind, I ha g 
no great difficu ty to convince her of her 


) 


ere She,put berfelt accordingly under 
my protection. The young man T was un⸗ 
der che neceſſity of corredling a little. I 
did, not ſuffer him, however, to feel any 
other want than the want of common ſenfe. 
He even returned to England, on board”. 
the, ſame veſſel 5 but left us on our land- 
ing, nor have we ſeen him fince. Miſs 
Sumelin had the gogdneſs to accompany 
me to Falmouth; and is now, I believe, 
under the care of her father, who is gone 
to bring a repentant daughter back to the 
embraces of a forgiving mother.” 
T affure you,” ſays Mrs. Sumelin, 
you'll not find me fo forgrvitig mei- 
wr RO ee 
„ Madam, 


{ 
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Madam, you are not acquainted with 

the ſtrength of your own goodneſs.” 
“This dialogue was put a ſtop to by Mr. 

Sumelin, who came to inform his lady, 


that her daughter was in her own apart- 


ment, hoping to ſee her; and my advice, 
Harriet, is that you ſhould forgive her cor- 
dially and at once; for I cannot turn her 
out of doors for an offence ſhe has but half 
committed; and in my own houſe ] deſire 
peace. 5 „ 

On, my dear! what terrible news have 
I juſt heard. Can it be true? Can my Ca- 
roline have been ſo near deſtruction ? Hea- 
ven bleſs her preſeryer, whomfoeverit may 
be. This letter my perturbation will not 
permit me. to finiſh; indeed it is long 
enough; too long, probably, for the ſtate 
of mind in which it is likely to find you. 
Pray, be ſpeedy in gratifying my impati- 
ence. | 

Your affe&ionate. 
MARIA FLUART.” 


CHAP. IX. 


5 Miss CAMPINET wrote to her friend 


as follows: | 
« Senſible of my owndeficiency, Iſhould 
FO __ amoſt 
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almoſt envy you your happy vivacity, my 
dear Maria, did it not incline too much to- 
wards ſatire,—and were not that ſatire 
moſtly directed againſt a half fallen fiſter. 
But your playfulneſs, I know, is only of 
the pen, for your heart is good and kind. 
« Yes, my dear, I have indeed had a 
moſt dreadful eſcape. I cannot think of it 
without terror. It 1s probable, nay certain 
almoſt, that T owe my preſervation to that 
very Mr. Hermſprong, for I never before 
heard of his name, the ſubjeQ of your laſt . 
letter. For the minuter particulars, you 
my ſt wait till we can make them the ſubje& 
oe I cannot afford an hour's 
abſence from my dear aunt, who has been 
long declining, and this fright, I fear, will 
accelerate her laſt mortal hour. No one but 
myſelf, perhaps, would wiſh to retard it, if, 
as | fear it will, the ſmall remainder of her 
life muſt be pain and ſickneſs ; but to me, 
you know ſhe is of infinite importance. 
When I have loſt her, what is to become of 
me? My father's houſe is little inviting to 
me, and ſtill lefs proper. Lord Grondale's 
company when he has any, are all men; 
and I wiſh I could add, men of merit. Alas! 
they are men of play; for I never heard 
they had other occupation or amuſement, 
if we except the pleaſures of the table, 
where they are accuſtomed to fit long, and 
riſe rather more than refreſhed. | 
| | | | | | cc From 
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From theſe and other irregularities, you 
know my father has ſuffered much, and is 
now ſo much an invalid, that theſe parties 
come much ſeldomer than uſual. When 
they do, they are very improper perſons 
for me to aſſociate with. Then, Lord Gron- 

| dale has never been in the habit of tender- 

| nels to me; either, becauſe i have not me- 

| rit ficient: to engage his affection, or, as 
I rather chuſe to flatter myſelf, becauſe he 
has ſeen ſo liitle of me. Not that he does 
not honor me with his notice ſometimes, - 

_ and ſometimes makes me happy by his good 
humour; but more commonly, he has ſonie 
faults to blame, or ſome foibles to laſn; 
and indeed his polite irony is very morti- 
fying. On theſe accounts my dear Maria, 
am now deſirous to engage your promiſe 

to be with met a few months upon the 
melancholy event of my dear aunt's de- 
ceaſe; and my: remove to Grondale Hall. 

My aunt ſends to me; I muſt quit my pen 
till to- morroõẽw. 91 
« This morning my father called- upon 
me, as he returned from am airing. I muſt bs -. 
relate apart of our converſation, as it gives 
mb an opportunity 10 inform you of all that 
has ſince paſſed bet wixt Mr Hermſprong 3 
and me. After the uſual queſtions reſpect. | 
ivg my aut, aud a minute's filence, my 
father 
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ſather abruptly ſays, « Caroline, when did 
vou fee your la tool; i 

My lord!” ſays I, with ſome conſter- 
nation, for I was ſtartled at the i impzen as 
1 thought of the queſtion. bk 

« Pſhaw,”” fays ay, father peeviſhly ; „I 
mean your knight-errant; he who flopped 
your precipitate flight down the crag. 

I have ſeen him once only, my lord; a 
day or two after the accident. He called 
at my aunt' 8, and ſent up Mr. Herm- | 
ſprong's compiiments, and an enquiry in- 
to our healths. I went down to thank him 
for my auut and myſelf; and aſked him if 
it wall my power, or---pardon me, Sir, if 
I preſumed t Ap my father's, to ſerve 
him? He LH wered, he did not pretend the 
action laid me under the leaſt obligation. 
He thought little of its merit, for it was un- 
premeditated. It was an pe it 
was irreſiſtible.” . 
= Grondale ſaid it was a good diſ- 

unction; he muſt profeſs himſelf of the 
ſame opinion as to its merit. 

„ own, my lord, I was of a different : 
opinion ; and thought this modeſty of ex- 
prong rather, enhanced than dimitihed 
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ſwered, © of Lord Grondale; if I muſt 


have a reward, let it be all your own.” 
What curſed effrontery!” my lord ex- 
claimed. © This was a downright declara- 

ERC . 
«© did not think fo, Sir;” but I remained 


| filent, becauſe I did not exactly know to 


what it tended. He explained his meaning 
directly. Your filence, Miſs Campinet, 
(theſe were his exact words) accuſes me of 
preſumption ; but of preſumption I am no 


farther guilty than to with to be allowed 
the pleafure of your converſation, when 


your doors are open to common viſitors. I 
then ſaid, my aunt's indiſpoſition prevented 
my ſeeing company at preſent; I feared it 
would end fatally.; in which caſe I hoped 
for permiſhon to reſide with my father; 
and to him muſt look up for the direction 
of my conduct, and the choice of my ac- 
quaintance.“ „ = 
« This was a proper and a pertinent re- 
ply, Caroline, if it came from your heart.” 
e Thope I have never given my father 


cauſe to ſuſpeR my duty and inclinations 


are at variance.” . = 
« The caſe, Caroline, is not uncommon; - 


the generality of daughters of the preſent 


day; may very well juſtify fathers in ſuch a 
picion ; but what anſwer did your hero 


« My 


4 
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My hero! my lord.“ 
« Well—well—Mr. Hermſprong.“ 


« If ſo,—" Mr. Hermſprong ſaid, but 


checked himſelf, ſo that I cannot gueſs 
what he was then going to ſay. After a 
pauſe, I am ſenſible,” he ſaid, your time 
muſt be now preeious; if I have never the 
pleaſure to ſee you again, accept my moſt 
earneſt wiſhes for every poſſible felicity.” 


He withdrew with a haſte which did not 


permit me to reply.” | 
“So ended my converſation with my fa- 


ther; and ſo ends all my knowledge, — per- 


haps for ever of Mr. Hermſprong.” 
Your affectionate 
CAROMmNE CAMPINET: 


— — 
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vVe left Mr. Hermſprong bidding good mor- 
row to the reverend Dr. Blick. In the 
courſe of his morning's walk, he ſaw a young 

man taking angles with a Hadley's qua- 
drant. This was my humble ſelf; but I hate 
egotiſm ; and when I have occaſion to men- 
tion this ſelf, it ſhall be by the nantes of 

"3 Gregory 
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Ar the concluſion of our Gxth chapter, 
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Gregory Glen; the firſt of which I. derive 
from my godmothers, the latter I inherit 
from my mother. Mr. Hermſprong, ap- 
\ proaching Mr. Glen, aſked if he was far 
veying the country? To which he anſwer- 
eq, that that was beyond his abilities; this 
Was merely a mathematical amuſement, 
The ſtranger ſaid, ſuch amuſements were 
to beenvied. © WE 53 4 


No,“ Mr. Glen replied; © your's are 
| the amuſements to be envied; if, as I ſuſ- 
pect, you are the happy man to, whom the 
 beſt.and faireſt of her ſex owes her pre- 
Z EST. 
Why,“ he replied, „if mankind is diſ- 
| poſed to conſider this as extraordinary, 
an ad to pay me for it by a larger portion of 
eſteem, it is very well. I am willing to 
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| receive the reward, though impelled to 

| the action by inſtin, I ſuppoſe,—for I 

| did not know the lady was the beſt and fair- 

ST | - . eftof ber fox.” 

L e « You refine too much, Sir,“ ſaid Glen; 

| « do you think 1 ſhould have done the 

| Po EATER ES 

if I know not,” he anſwered, © why I | 
mould ſuppoſe the contrary,” 

| II know,” replied Glen; terror would 

j have deprived me of ſenſe and motion; nor 

if do I think I know a man on whom the ſud- ? 
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denneſs of a circumſtance ſo terrible, 
_ would not have had the ſame effect.? 

I conceive I know many, Mr. Herm- 
ſprong ſaid, .* not indeed amongſt civilized 
Europeans. Man may be in a ſituation be- 


twꝛixt a ſtate of nature and extreme civiliza- 


tion, ſuch that intrepidity and poſſeſſion of 

mind, in ſudden danger, may be neceſſary, 

even for exiſtence. The Aborigines of 

America, when they hunt or go to war, are 

expoſed to inſtant peril in many ways. 

| ..- They get a habit of preſence of mind, and 
habit is nature.” 1:15: gn 


No doubt,” Mr. Glen anſwered, .* but 


this habit ſo ſeldom offers itſelf to our no- 
tice, one cannot eaſily conceive it.“ 
e Oh,” ſaid Mr. Hermſprong, ſmiling 
te you are upon your guard, I ſee, .againſt 
the marvellous.” TY 5 


« No, Sir, —indeed no,” replied Glen; 


] aſſure you I have not the leaſt ſuſpici- 


on, — not the leaſt 
e Nay, Sir, if you had, it gives me no 


_ offence., Travellers have always impoſed 


upon credulity; and ſenſible men receive 
their reports now, more eircumſpectly. I 


am a ſtranger; you know me not; I relate 


ſomething that appears to you incredible; 
you have a right to withhold your, aſſent, 
till more and. better information may have 
convinced vou. I ͤ believe hs am 2 * to 
Mr. Glen.“ ; 


Mr 
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Mr. Glen bowed his anſwer. 
© They ſay here you are an intelligent 
man; that you are humane; honeſt in 
actions, and open in ſpeech. All theſe are 
to my taſte. I aſk your friendſhip. If you 
grant it, I hope to convince you that J hold 
a manly freedom of thinking and ſpeaking, 
amongſt the moſt eſtimable qualities of 

A 21-0 
Was it poſſible to refuſe a friendſhip 
ſo engagingly aſked? No. From that 
 _ hour it has been the greateſt ſource of 
Mr. Glen's felicity; and you, my dear 

readers, owe to it this invaluable book. 
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| Turk was in Hermſprong a ſuperio- 
rity in ſcience, and in elevation of ſenti- 
[ ment, which Glen found it impoſſible not 
| to admire, and difficult not to regard with 
an envy. This weakneſs vaniſhed after ſome 
* days familiarity; and the reſerve, which 
Ti was its conſequence; -vaniſhed after it. 
lf Their acquaintance was not cultivated 
aſter the ordinary manner; they neither. 
| Eat 
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eat nor drank together; for Hermſprong's 
reſidence was an inn, and Glen boarded. 
and lodged; and each had more taſte for 
morning excurſions, for the diſcovery of 
nature's more rare productions, plants or 
minerals; and eſpecially for the recipro- 
cal communication of mind with mind. 
A ſight of the encampment put Mr. 
Hermſprong in mind of his rencontre with 
Dr. Blick. Mr. Glen did not ſeem in the 
humour for panegyric ; for his Frtrait.of 
the Doctor was rather unfavourable: . That 
he united pride with meanneſs; that he 
was as haughty to his inferiors, as cringing 
to ſuperiors. An eternal flatk r of Lord 
Grondale, he did not even preſume to 
preach againſt a vice, if it happened to be | 
a vice of his patron. And yet, ſaid Glen, 
this man 1s rich ; has great church prefer- 
ment, two good livings, and a ftall ; keeps 
his chariot, and does not chuſe to marry. 
<« I hope,” ſaid Mr. Hermſprong, you 
Y are not now giving a general picture of the | 
Engliſh clergyꝰ ? | 
By no means,” replied Mr. Glen; © as | 
| individuals, Ithink them generally wor 
5 thy; and if you deſire to ſee a contraſt to 
Dr. Blick, you may find it in his curate - 
gq2Z man of learning; of high probity ; ſim- 
5 ple in his manners; attentive to his duties; 
r. and ſo attached to his ſtudies, that he may 7 
f "Wor 3 > ye Un 


daughters; and from the bountiful rector 


he derives about an equal revenue from his 


IFN.» 9 15 appointed time. 


he was expected; and before Mr. Herm 
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be ſaid to be almoſt unacquainted with 
mankind. This man is married; has four 


of Grondale has forty-five pounds per an- 
num, for doing half ihe duties of Gron- 


dale, and the Whole of Sithin, a village 
a mile hence, where he reſides. It is true, 


patrimonial fortune, otherwiſe it would he 
le family could be ſupported.“ 
1 deſirous to court the acquaint- 
ance” of ſuch” a man, faid Mr. Herm- 
ſprong, as of avoiding the Dr. Blicks; 
and will take an o e to call on bim. 
Gr what do yo to bringing him to 
1 rolale Yeni at the Golden Ball?” 
To this: Mr. Glen agreed; and the ſuc- 
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the invitation; and: was ſo oubtiual that he 
arrtved at the Golden Ball an hour. before 


Reus baff fetumed from his afternoon” 8 
| Excurſion. 
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excurſion. Mr. Tunny, the landlord; bow- 
ever, accommodated him with an caſy 
chair in the beſt parlour, a pipe, and a 
tankard; and was, moreover, ſo obliging 
as to favour him with his own company. 
The Reverend Mr. Woodcack took. this 
opportunity to enquire CORCEFRIDS his 
gueſt. 
« Sir,” ſaid the landlord, with, the air 8 
man who has ſomething important to com- 
municate, this Mr. Hermſprong 18—a— 
a: ſort of a man—one does not often ſee— 
nor is it every man who would know what 
to make of him. But I have ſeen the world, 
Mr. Woodcock; I was a private in the 27th, 
and. roſe to be corporal ſolely by merit. 
I vas in the hotteſt of the laſt German * 
Sir, I have lived upon gun-powder. My 
wife, the late widow Trott, preferred me 
to fix; ſhe knew men; and-1'11 be bold to 
ſay, I have not deceived her. This houſe - 
is much altered fince I came. to it. I am 
ſorry not to ſee you oftener, in it, Mr. 
Woodcock ; I have very good company. 
Doctor Blick has done me the honour more 
than once, I threw out that bow window; 
I ſet up the butts. I know the world, Sir, 
and IL know men muſt be attracted; Sir, 
mp. reſpectful ſervice to you.”. - 

A long draught gave Mr. Woodoark: an 
onportunity to put his landlord in mind of 
Mr. Hermſpron . 0 
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ee Pi1 tell you, Sir,” ſays Tunny; © jt 18* 
by little things you know a man. That was 
a maxim of the King of Pruſſia and Mar- 
Mall Keith. I ſerved under Marſhall Keith. 
He was a great commander. I was not 500 
yards from him when he fell. If he had 
lived I ſhould not have been landlord of 
the Golden Ball at Grondale. But provi- 
dence isover all. Things will be as God 
pleaſes. Marſhall Keith took 'a liking to 
me. Inever think of him without abun- 
dance of ſorrow. So, Sir, m- reſpectful ſer- 
vice to you.“ 

Ibank you, landlord ; but Mr. Herm- 
Iprong.” “ 

* Wh Sir, when I think of my dear 
Marſhall Keith, I thirk of nobody elle. 
If he had lived, things would not have 
been quite as they are. Not but the late 
king of Pruſſia was a good ſoldier too; but 
then he had no religion; and a ſoldier 
without religion, Mr Woodcock,---what is 
he? D—n my blood, if I value” any man 
that has no religion. The tankard ſtands 
at you, Sir. A man never fights his beſt 
that don't believe a cannon ball may car- 
ry him to heaven.“ 

I is a good foundation for a ſoldier 
to build | upon. But we t Mr. Herm. 
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« Why, Sir, here he comes about ten 


days ago, at ſeventeen minutes paſt five in 


the evening; himſelf on foot; his ſervant 
on horſeback, with his portmanteau, not 


coming 1n till eight. Now what do you 
think, Mr. Woodcock, was the firſt thing 


he called for ?” 


Perhaps,“ ſaid the curate, 4 private 


room for prayer and thankſgiving.“ 

No, Lord bleſs you! I never had but 
one gueſt of that ſtamp, and he went off 
with two ſilver ſpoons in his pocket.“ 

« No, Sir, he called for a tub of water.” 

Water, Sir! that's his way. He will 
walk you forty miles in a morning. His 
ſhoes are as ſoft and pliable as filk. Well, 
Sir, after his cold bath, he dined upon a 
cold round of beef ; and faith he played 
bis part like a man. A couple of pounds 
vaniſhed in a twinkling; and hęſęaſoned 
them with a quart or two of . goW ſpring 
water. Not a drop of good liquor has he 
drank in my houſe. His ſervant, indeed, 


might have made up thedeficiency a little, 


but he was off the next morning, and I have 
not ſeen him ſince. The gentleman himſelf 
iook a morning's walk; and to tell you the 
truth, 1 did not much expect to 1 him 
gain. However he did return at laſt, and 
called for coffee. I obſerved him atten- 


tiv N while he eat me a twopenny loaf; for 
E 3 © learned 


5 


* 
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IJ learned to read men under Marſhall 
Keith; and when he had finiſhed, he did, 
for the firſt time, notice Tom Tunny, at 
the Golden Ball; a man that, no diſgrace” 
to Mr. Hermſprong, has converſed with 
as good men as himfelf. He talked tome 
about proſpects and old caſtles, and other 
triffing things; it is true, he did not then 
know I had ſerved under Marfhall Keith. 
Since then, we have been better acquaint- 
ed. I ſuppoſe at that time I might anfwer 
rather glum; fo he cexfed his queſtions, 
and 'demanded his bill. It came to four 
ſhillings and three pence. So he takes out 
a purſe; to ſay truth, it did not feem to 
want ammunition; and giving me one 
pound one defired change. Then, ſays 
he, in a droM way enough, I have learned 
te divide landlords into three claſles : 

"hoſe ge with primitive modeſ- 
ty ; tho rho charge with the modeſty of 
men—who krow the world; and thoſe who 
charge without any modeſty at all. The 
firſt I make it a rule to pay double; the 
ſecond according to my fenſe of their 
modeſty; to the laſt, I pay their bills. 
You know the world, Mr. Tunny, and my 
ſyſtem requires, that I ſhould pay you 
three half crowns. Sir, ſays J, your ſer- 
vant. Forreally the man's manner was ſo 
gracious and comical, that, though I 

e thought 
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thought it beneath me to take the overplus, 
for, Sir, I had the command of a com- 
pany once on the occaſion of à retreat 
for twenty-four hours. —ycCt, as this fort | 
of humour was rather ſcarce, I put the af- 
front, if it was one, quietly into my pocket. 
Well, Sir; he then told me he liked the 
country and my houſe ; perhaps the might 
ſtay a few weeks; and as he was a firanger, 
and did not like daily y reckonings, I muſt do 
him the favor to os up a bank note for 
him in my bureau. Sir, ſays I, I cannot 
doubt the: honor of a gentleman who be- 
haves ſo generouſly. The fimple language 
of truth, ſays he, is the beſt. Now, you 
know this was not polite ; but he is an odd 
x ; ſometimes you would think 
him the politeſt man in the world; and at 
others, he minds it no more than my dra- 
gon. Have you ſeen ys dragon, Mr. 
Woodcock?” _ 
No, really,” the curate anſwered, 641 
never ſaw one in my life.“ 

Never faw.a ſtallion in your life! Well 
you ſcholars ſee, or rather . do not ſee, 
Rrange things.“ 

The converſation was interrupted by 
the entrance of Mr. nen along 
with Mr. Glen. 
The proper civilities over, Mr. Herm- 
iprong — of Mr. Woodcock what 
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liquor he choſe; to which the curate au- 
ſwered, Ale and a pipe were his luxuries. 
6 „Then,“ ſaid Hermſprong, this even- 
ing they ſhall be mine. I wiſh we could 
make hows ſo to honeſt Tom Tunny here; 
but, alas! io him they are abſolute neceſ- 
ſaries. Mr. Glen, provide for yourſelf and 
Mr. Tunny, whole company will be an 
additional pleaſure to us, for he knows the 
world, and has ſerved under Marſhal! 
Keith.“ 
„Sir,“ ſays the 1andiiord; « ] ſhall be 
ha ppy to have the honor of drinking the 
: firſt glaſs with you, you have choſe. to 
. in my houſe.” “ C36 
Heaven gave us wine for a Few Re ” 
Mr. Hermſprong replied, © and ale for.a 
luxury; and I make it a PRI of conſei- 
ence to keep them fo.” 
„But, ſays our landlord, 75 ho any 
' gentleman can reliſh water, as you do, is to 
me ee e it has no more taſte 
than — ä 
« Water, rep lied Mr. Hermſprong- 
But ſalt itſelf will become infipid to a 
man who Is always ſpreading coian over 
his tongue.” 
„ Coian, Sir!“ ſaid the landlord; ;zounds, 
T have lived upon gunpowder. Are mar ti- 
al ſpirits to be kept up by water d'“ | 
No certainly,“ Mr. I ng an- 
ſwered; 
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ſwered; © Engliſhmen are lions with beer, 


and heroes with brandy. The field of bat- 


tle is the bed of honor; and I dare ſay 


Mr. Tunny has a thouſand times regretted 
the ork ages. in it with Marſhall Keith.“ 


Curſe me if I have though,” ſays ho- 


neſt Thomas. No, Sir, I have attacked 
a battery, and ſtormed a breach; I have 
ſeen death all around and about me; but 


to tell you a ſecret, the devil take me, if 


ever I wiſhed him an inch nearer.” 
« That ſentiment is ſo natural,“ ſaid the 


curate; ©* one may rely upon the truth of 


it, without ſwearing.” 


«« Why, as to the ſwearing,” returned the 
landlord, its as natural to a ſoldier as 
praying to a parſon ; a ſoldier has not a bit 


Jeſs religion for it in his heart.” 


A carriage this inſtant ſtopping at the 


door, obliged Mr. Tunny to poſtpone what 
more he had tio ſay in defence of ſwearing. 
It was Dr, Blick, who had taken an aiting 
this evening as far as Sithin, to order his 
Journeyman to double duty the next Sun- 
day; and being informed where Mr. Wood- 


cock was gone, was returning that way 


home. Pts tk $f 
When the Doctor had given his orders 
to the poor curate, he condeſcended to 
aſk who his company were; and being in- 
8 e *" Rn 
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formed, ſaid, 
of punch now, I would come in for half an 
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fear; ; I don't fee, for my part, tow. the 
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«IF I could get a good tiff 


hour.“ 

As good as good ram, lemon, and ſu- 

gar cat make tr? ſays Tunny, 
Doctor Blick 5 announced by the 

landlord, at his entrance into the parlour. 

| Hermſprong bad almoſt begun ſternly 

to fay, © By what right, Sir, do you intro- 


duce a ſtranger to a ſelect company with 
out leave,” when the caft down humble 


look of poor Woodcock difartned his an- 
ger, and made him forbear. He content- 
ed himſelf, however, with ſlightly riſing, 
and fitting down again. Glen was equally 
unpolite; 7 Put Tunny's buftling aſfduity 
the leſs obſervable. 

When the Doctor was accommodated 
with the eaſy chair, his punch, anda pipe, 
and no one ſeemed inclined to fpedk, I 


veg,” Tays the Doctor, may not inter. 


ru pt the conberfation | 

Still B00 prevailing, Mr. T bony faye, 
* why, Deftor,-Ibappened to ſwear a little, 
and Mr. 
xs, if be had been chaplain to a Tegimenr, 
he would have known that a ſoldier muft 


v3 can be carried on without it.“ 


do not ſee A laid the . 
. 


bodcock reproved! me; where- 
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of * Iwill tell you,” | replied the Doc- 


tor; © you cannot ſuppole that a elergy- 
man ean be an advocate for ſwearing in ge- 
neral; but I have heard ſenſible officers; 


both in the ſea and land ſervice ſay, that it | 


ſupports a certain energy; and i ſoldiers 
= ſailors were forbidden it, their courage 
would droop.“ 

« There now,” cried Tunny, with exul- 
tation, did at I tell you? Doctor Blick 
has ſeen life. One 5 expects ſenfible 
obſervations from gentlemen that have ſeen 
life. 1 ſerved under Marſhall Keith, and 
know a_ thing or two. Now, here is Mr. 
Hermſprong has been ſuppoſing that Lmuſt 
be ſorry that I did not fall in the field of 
honour with Marſhall: Keith; bat 10 is 
confoundedly miſtaken.“ 

Mrs, ſald the Doctor, © it is a Mil. 
take which no man could have fallen into, 
who has ſtudied human nature to any pur- 


pbſe. . The love of life is ſo ſtrong, that 


ſcareely ny calamity can weaken it.“ 
No,“ ſays Hermſprong; nor iu very 
civilized countries; any afection rng e- 
ven the love of heaven. 

e hare been told, ſaid lets «hat 
| ſavages are taught, and really earn to 
8 deſpiſe i Sol! W 1 LY 

Sir 80. the Dogor,. man cannot 
deſpiſe * {4 1 
Fc 
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.*I believe,” Mr. Hermſprong ſaid, 
0 deſpiſe i is not the proper term. A ſavage; 
put to his choice, will, in all: common fi- 
tuations, prefer life; but without dreading 
death with the timidivy: of nations, n 
are taught from infancy to fear it.“. 

Sir,“ replied Doctor Blick, © you may ; 
ſay what you pleaſe of ſavages; it is all 
nonſenſe. Man muſt fear death. It is a 
leſſon of nature. You-teachin vain, if you 
teach leſſons contrary to nature.“ 

** Pray, Sir,“ aſked Prong, a, wha: 


is nature? K. 


Door. . op bit 1 
elt is not your rudeneſs,” replied Herur : 
ſprong 3. ;.* your impoſing-tone, nor airs of 
fuperior knowledge, that ſnall deter me 
From: telling you, Sir, that even Doctors 
way, make fuperficial diſtinctions. Man 
cannot be taught any thing contrary to na- 
ture. However he acts, he muſt act by na- 
ture 3 ; howſoever he r he muſt 
think by nature's laus:. 
Sir,“ ſays: the. N 44 if I: "IF 
zudenels, you Have preſumption. Let me 
alk 708 a fimple GT ens do-a clever na- 
tural 
* Moſt certainly. Its "a progreſwis 
according to the immutable:laws of nature.“ 
* Very true; in an enlarged. ſenſe; but 
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by natural we mean only the common courſe 
of things. 
« What | philoſopher calls; eanhquakes 


and ſtorms unnatural?“ 


Welt, Sir; but this does not prove that | 


manycan get above. the fear of death.” 
Will you accept, as proof, the bravery 
of our ſailors, in the hour of battle? 


No, Sir.“ a 
£6 Suicide; at: leaſt; muft be proof com- 
pleat.” 


No, Sir; it is lunacy.“ 

« Alas! half the aQions of: our lives; arc 
lunacies, I think; and none more than 
thoſe we reafon ourſelves into. War is lu- 
nacy, and we call in all the powers of rea- 
ſon to prove it wifdom. Perhaps, the fear 
ot death itſelf is a lunacy ; for to a- reflect- 
ing mind, at leaſt, death is not an evil“ 
Death not an evil! lays! the Doctor, i in 
atone of ſurpriſe. 


5:4 Zounds, Sir! death not an evil! 2 eries 


Tunn y. 

« Iſhould ſuppoſe not,” Mr. Hermfprong 
- anſwered ; death is privation of ſenſe; 
can any evil happen to that ſtone ?“ 


This appeared to the Doctor to border | 


on infdeliry; a thing ſo execrable, root 
and branch, that it ought to be burnt out 
of the world by fire and faggot. 


Sir, ſaid he, are you an atheig 2 
Au Death 
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Denh. privation of ſeoſation No, Sir; it 
is enlargement of ſenſation. It is renovati- 
oni is the r life it is a paſſport 


to eternal joys.” 1 „ e bis 
Then furely,“ "ſaid Hermſprang, q it is 
not an evil 


Now rhe quod Doctor was vexctline this ; 
he had likes to have broke his pipe; and ſo 
much the more vexed, as the fool of a land- 
lord cried out, „But, zoundds! Doctor, he 
has flanked you.“ 01 
His anger ſell on poor Tunny Ys whom he 
rebuked ſeverely, and then returned with 
freſh vigour to the conteſt. 
EeIt muſt be ſuppoſed I muſt mean what 
1 laſt {ſaid only for the =_ To the wicked 
death ſurely.1 is an evil! 115 
„Let Tom Tunny took to that,” ſaid 
Hetmſprong: gaily. 5112 
% Then, ir, vou woes yourſelfthe man 
e . 
98 yhogiſtically, all! men are e ſinners. All 
men who do not do what the church re- 
- quires are ſinners. But all men do not do 
what the church nn Then, all men 
are ſihners .“, A £63 
Sir, you ha ve quirk parts; but all the | 
Haris in the world without faith, will noet 
- xnfuredalvation.” _ | 
« Oh!.:if it depends upon faith,” I re | 
8 wo feaſon »„— At Liſbon I believed 
925 
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all holy catholic things ; at Rome I be- 
lieved in the infallibility of the tiara; 
and in England I beſieve in chutch and 
Fing, the firſt article of faith; which, if a 
man do not do, he cannot be ſaved. * N 
Mr. Hermfprong, — that is ow name, 
think, — religion is not a jeſt.“ | 

Well, Doctor, diſputes Gfagreeable : 
altercation pitiful. It is eaſy on this ſub- 
ject to give offence by innocent or careleſs 
expreſſions. I defire to give no offence; 
therefore beg leave to decline the ſubject.“ 

© Young gentleman, I muſt not let you 
off fo. It is my duty to put you right, if I 
find you wrong. I faſp ect you have imbib- 
ed ſome of the abomlndble doctrines of the 
French philoſophers; ſome heretieal te- 
nets which will plunge you into the bot- 
tomleſs pit. 

The Doctor now began to drink off his 

laſfes of punch very quick; and as he 
fad Presebe agaitiſt infidelity but the laſt 
ſabbath, he remembered mach of the ſer- 
mon; and, meeting with ns interruption 
from the company; who preſerved a pro- 
found filenee, he preached it over agaln 
with much auimation. 

When he had finiſhed, Mr. Hermſprong 
thatked him for the trouble he had inllen, 
aud dtank his health. 

* But, ” ' fald tlie Dogior, 1 « you fay no- 

thing 
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thing to my diſcourſe; J hope I have not 
preached in vain.” 

In vain, I fear, to Tom Tunny here.” 

The Doctor looked, and, lo! the man 
was aſleep. He. was preſently awaked, and 
receiveda ſharp reprimand. | 
* Doctor,“ ſays the landlord, I always 
thought a pulpit a fitter place to preach in 
khan an alehouſe; and that a man muſt fall 
aſleep when he cannot keep himſelf awake. 
It is not orthodox here to preach over our 
liquor. Gentlemen, my ſervice to you: So- 
Jomon ſaid there was a time for all things; 
a time to preach, and a time to let it alone.; 
and TI am ſure there is no better time to let 
it alone, .than when good company meet 
logether to be merry.” 
. « You are beneath my notice,” ſaid. the 
DoRor, with great dignity ; ; * but for this 
young gentleman—“ 
. requeſt, Sir, you will do me the fa- . 
your to conſider me as beneath your notice 
alſo,” ſaid Hermſprong. 
I don't like obſtinacy in a young man. 
You was the perſon — the good luck 


to do a piece of ſervice to Miſs Campi- 
net?“ 
No anſwer. | 
That,“ continues the Doctor, © was a 
fortunate event for the young lady, and 
might have been ſo to you, had you 
thought 
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thought proper to treat his lordſhip with 
proper reſpect.“ 
Sir, [have no reſpect for his lordſhip.” 

No, young man; nor for any body elſe, 

I think.” 
I pay it, Sir, where I owe it.” 

„The man will-have — to do, 
who ſets himſelf the taſk of correcting your 
errors.“ 

It is too much even for a Doctor of di- 
vinity. I ought to be grateful however, for 
the intention; and to return thee, bligation 
where I can. You yourſelf, Sir, feem to 
have one ſmall error. I recommend offict- 
 ouſneſs to your correction 10 050 
The Doctor's face grew red with anger. 

In a raiſed tone he ſad, Let me tell you, 
young man——”* . 
Stop, Sir, ſaid liermiptny; rifing'; 
by what right do you preſume to ſpeak to 
me with the tone of a maſter ? I owe you no 
obedience; and deſpile you for your ty- 
rannical and contentious ſpirit. Mr. Tun- 
ny, let another room be prepared for Mr. 
Glen and I. Mr. Woodcock, when the Doc- 
tor chuſes to leave a place where he had 
no right to intrude, we ſhall be glad of 
your company.“ 
Mr. Hermſprong left the room as he faid 
this, and was followed by Glen. X 
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CHAP. XII. 


Is this,“ Mr. Herm ſprong aſked, cc a 


general ſpecimen of the Engliſh clergy ?” 


« By no means,” replied Mr. Glen; 


« exceptacertain portion of rancour againſt 


thoſe who differ from them 1a religion or 
politics (an effect probably ſpringing tron: 
their Veit du corps, ) they are in general 
Father achiable than otherwiſe. But they 


are men. Sometimes, in their too earneſt 
deſire of the good things here below, they 
are apt to ſorget thoſe above. They are 
wiſe, however; and if unfortunately they 
are aſſaulted by any violent cupidities, 
they commonly take the proper means of 


obtaining them. Door Blick, for example, 
haying been ſeized with that capital diſor- 
der, tl 


e love of accumulation, has furniſh- 
ed himſelf with a proper quantity of adu- 
lation, which has anſwered his purpole 


well; he has church preferment to near 
1oool. per annum; and has not, I am told, 
laid afide his expectations of a biſhopric.” 


* And is the want of this agreeable 


ne ** aſked Lermſprong, to be al- 
ug ned as the cauſe of Mr. Woodcock's not 


riſing in the church?“ 
r 
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„Alas!“ replied Glen, © not having 
been in the way of ſubjects on whom to 
practiſe, he has not taken the trouble to ac- 
quire it. Nor is this the only point of con- 
traſt betwixt himſelf and his reverend maſ- 
ter. Beſides, taking care not to loſe any 
hing of his dues, by a fooliſh lenity, or 
by a love of peace, the Doctor knows it 
is his uty rather to govern than to teach 
his flock; and he governs à la royale, with 
imperious airs, and imperious commands. 
Woodcock, on the contrary, is one of the 
mildeſt of the ſons of men. It is true, he 
preaches humility, but he practiſes it alſo; 
and takes paius by example, as well as pre - 
cept, to make his pariſhioners good, in all 
their offices, their duttes and relations. To 
the poor, he is indeed a bleſſing; ſor he 
gives comfort, when he has nothing elſe to 
give. To him they apply when fick; he 
gives them ſimple medicines; when they 
are in doubt, he gives them wholeſome 
_ counſels, He is learned too, and liberal in 
his opinions; but of manners fo ſimple, 
and fo ignorant of faſhion and folly, that to 
appear in the world would ſubje@ him to 
infinite ricicule.? — © bs 8 
_ « You give me,“ faid Mr. Hermſprong, 
A defire to know all that can be known of 
ſo good, aud I ſuppoſe fo odd a man.” 
He was,“ ſays Glen, © the WW 
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of an honeſt. ſhop-keeper at Truro; who 
having ſaved ſome money, yielded to the 
inſtigation of his wife, who wiſhed to ſee 
her ſon a gentleman. In conſequence he 
went to Cambridge, went through his reſ- 


pondentia with applauſe, and took his de- 


grees. After this he returned home, to 


ſhew his father and mother how well they 


had laid their money out, and to wait pro- 
motion. This, however, never came. 
Inſtead of it, there happened a bankruptcy 
of a capital-miner ; with whom Mr. Wood- 
cock, the father, had lodged all the money 
he did not employ 1 in trade. This broke 
the old man's heart; and after his death, 


bis debts and effects, compared, excluſive | 


of the money due from the miner, left a 
balance in his mother's favour of only 
zool. A little time the widow. kept on 
trade; but not underſtanding it, ſhe had 
more of loſs than gain. The young man 
then advertized for a curacy; which hap- 
pened at the lucky moment, when Dr. 
Blick had obtained the patronage of Lord 
Grondale, by activity and certain ſkilful 
manceuvres, in a conteſted election, which, 
but for him, it was ſaid, would have gone 
againſt. his lordſhip's candidate. The op- 
poſte party, indeed, threatened the 2 
tor with a proſecution for certain matters 
which had only preſcription to ſupport 
them, 
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chem, not law; and which trenched a little 


upon moral honeſty; but it ſoon appeared 
to be a hopeleſs buſineſs. For, beſides 
that moral honeſty is ſeldom applied as an 
agent in elections, it was found that Dr. 
Blick was an approved man, orthodox in 
church and ſtate; ſuch a man as theſe 


bad times want. 


« The livings of Grondale and Sithin 


had been vacant almoſt a month. Lord 
SGrondale had promiſed them to a Mr. Ed- 


wards, a very worthy man. It was plty. 
Dr. Blick applied, and it was almoſt im- 
poſſible not to reward ſuch and ſuch recent 
merit. Mr. Edwards was abroad, tutor 
to a young gentleman, but daily expected 
home. So Lord Grondale ventured to give 
the livings, and excuſe it to Edwards in 
the beſt manner poſhble. At laſt it occur- 
red to his lordſhip, that the promiſe was 
verbal, and made three or four years ago; 
and that he might eafily forget it. So he 
forgot it. n | 

© Dr.'Blick accepted Mr. Woodcock as 


his curate. on the ſtipend of 4ol. per an- 


num, to which he afterwards generouſly 
added 51. more, on condition of undertak- 


ing the duty of both churches, when the 


Doctor happened to be abſent, or indiſ- 
poſed; and he has been ſo often indiſ por 
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ed to the office, that it has almoſt wholly 
devolved upon the curate. 

« Upon this ſplendid revenue, Wood- 
cock and his. mother ſupported exiſtence 
ſome ears, till the bankrupt's affairs were 
ſettled; and at length received 14001. 
This was wealth indeed. The mother en- 
joyed it three years, and died. The ſon, 
after his firſt ſorrows were over, found 
himſelf very much alone; and at length 
diſcovered that the ſummit. of human ſe- 
licity is not to be reached without a wiſe. 
But on the ſubject of women he was pecu- 
liarly delicate. The lady he honoured 
with his hand, muſt be as perfe as the frail 
ftate- of mortality will, permit. For her 
perſon, it muſt, be. genteel; ſhe muſt. be 
beautiful in, face, and elegant in dreſs, 
She. muſt be pious and charitable; well 


x read, and well inſtructed in domeſtic af; 


fairs; moreover. ſhe. muſt. be niehr en 
dowed with all the virtues. 
« Miſs Dorothea Barton was the dau, gh- | 
ter of a farmer, a mile diſtant. | Mr. Wood. 
cock had ſeen her once or twice during the 
life of his mother; but he did not then 
think of a wife; and, indeed, the young 
lady, did,not perfect. y correſpond, with the 
beautiful idea in the parſon's mind. S0 
he thought. nat of her, till happening to 
drink tea at Mr. Snape's, the miller, he 
met 
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met her there; and as Mrs. Snape lament- 


ed that her huſband was not at home, to 
attend the young lady back, it became a 
neceſſary piece of gallantry in the parſon, 


to offer himſelf as her eſcort. Miſs Barton 


had been a virgin ten years longer than the 
fitneſs of things required, no doubt, ow- 
ing to her extreme cruelty ; but time diſ- 
poſes maidens to abate their rigour towards 
men. She was well read; for her brother 
had the goodneſs to briog her all the no- 
vels-from the circulating library of the 
next market town; and ſhe ſpoke of love 
with an enthufiaſm that wy have been 
irreſiſtible to a man of feeling. She ſaid 
it was the cordial drop' of life; and ſhe 
faid it as ſhe was getting over a ſtile. - The 
ſtile was high; ſhe was rather awk ward; 

and there was a breeze which did not per- 


mit her petticoats the full foree of gravi- 


tation. Inſtead of looking up in her beau- 
teous face, and aſſiſting her properly, the 
curate had thrown his eyes upon a ſweet” 
pretty foot, and a pillar, perhaps 'of the 
Corinthian order, which it ſupported; Alb 
this created a fort of confuſion of idea pro- 
bably in both their heads. Miſs Barton 
ſaid, O dear! and almoſt tumbled into 


the parfon's arms. What would have been 


the''confequence, had they not opened/ts 
recelye Her, I cannot tell; what Was the 
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conſequence, his own church bells, wich- 
in fifteen days, proclaimed to the univerſe. 
So Mr. Woodcock got a wife; a good one; 
one of the notables; and as fruitful as the 
vine which covers the ſouth-weſt end of 
his parſonage houſe. I fear, however, 
that this will prove a moſt unfortunate 
night.” | 19 1 
Mr. Hermſprong was about to enquire 
why, when a diſtant noiſe was heard, as it 
ſhould ſeem, of angry people. Soon after 
the parlour door was opened; Dr. Blick 
walked in haſty majeſty to his carriage; 
ſaying, as he went, I have done with you, 
Woodcock, — I have done with you; a par- 
fon, and tainted with principles almoſt re- 
publican ! I have done with you ; I repeat 
my warning; get another curacy, if you 
are able, in a month. 1,—I foſter a man 
whoſe divinity is unſound, and his loy- 
alty queſtionable!” 
My opinions,” anſwered Woodcock, 
« you have long known: I neither conceal 
chem, as if they diſgraced me,—nor offi- 
eiouſly promulgate them, as if they did 
me honour. How is it, that borge fo 
long, you are ſo enraged againſt them to- 
night?“ = „„ 
« If,” the Doctor replied, © I have borne 
with them, it was out of pity to your fami- 
ly. I never liked them, nor you; and I 
4 | Jaon't 
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don't like you the better, for taking the 
part of a young coxcomb againſt me; and 
telling me to my teeth, that I was wrong 
in argument, and rude in manner.” 
„ told you ſo,” ſaid the curate, be- 
cauſe it was truth; which as you. are ſo 
little able to bear, and fince you, have ex- 
plained yourſelf ſo fully, I accept your 
warning; and give yon warning in my 
turn, to provide yourſelf; if you are able, 
with another curate in A month. 80, I 
wiſh you a good night.“ | 
Ihe Doctor vöcife rtl ſomething about 
inſolence, mounted his carriage, a and Was 
driven off. | 


CHAP. * 


The curate, ben by ide mint 
which prompted the reply of the laſt 
chapter, entered to his frjends ; to whom he 
was beginning an apology for the intro- ; 
duction of the Ty Hon 

e Who, atvikifndine- introduced 
| himſelf,” 8 Glen, ſmiling. Es 
9. 3 wn 
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© That is true,” the curate replied ; but 
I was the cauſe.” 
But I did not do it with malice afore- 
thought,” ſaid Glen, taking the curate's 
tone and manner. But,” he continued, 
* how ſhould I be angry at a thing which 
has exhibited my friend in a new and in- 
tereſting light? 1 thought him almoſt in- 
capable of indignation.” 

« I own,” ſays the curate, J d0 1 not 


love the ſtormy paſſions; and employ all 


my poor ſtock of philoſophy to keep them 
down. But you know the proverb, Tread 


upon a worm, &c. This night I have 


been leſs affronted in myſelf . in my 


friends, if Mr. Hermſpr Ing will permit 


me to uſe the appellation.“ 


Mr. Hermſprong replied, that Glen had 


been giving him a compendium of his 

hiſtory. The worthy man predominat- 
ed in it. His friendſhip would give him 
pleaſure. 


The curate made a reply expreſſive of 


gratitude. 


Since it is fo,” ſaid Mr. Hermſprong, 
cc why. ſhould we not leap the boundaries 
of ceremony, that bane of true affection, 
be at once old friends, and enquire what 
effect the quarrel of this night may have 
upon your happineſs, Mr. Wedges and 
upon that of on family?“ 

* 1 muſt 
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* I muſt own,” the curate replied, © we 
are not 1nvulnerable to the attacks of for- 
tune. But there are more curacies in the 
world; and, beſides, it is not a world in- 
tended to produce flowers alone; there 
will be thorns intermingled. I have a ve- 

ry good wife, and four ſweet girls. If 
God give them grace, they have never 
been in much danger from the evils of 
luxury in my houſe, nor likely to be. 
No matter. As Mr. Prior lays, bread we 
{hall eat, or white or brown.” 

And is45l. per annum, ſo immenſe 2 
ſum,” ſaid Mr. Hermſprong, © that it can 
be ſupplied you no other way?” 

« All ways,“ replied Mr. Woodcock, . 
are interdicted to a parſon, except the 
preſs; and before he attempts that, he 
ſhould. be perſuaded that he is poſſeſſed 
of ſome kind of talent, which may profit 
his readers as well as hiinſelf; now, I have 
not yet perſuaded myſelf of this” 

Have you any proof to the e FE 
aſked Glen. 
© I know not but] may,” the curate an- | 
ſwered; © but it is a ſecret which I have 
not ruſted even to my wife. However, 
as it is not uncommon to keep wives igno- 
rant of what all the world beſide is ac- 
quainted with, I will venture to tell you. 
Once upon a time Mrs. Woodcock was 
| F 2 PREY 
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patching up ſome matters of apparel for 
our young folks, when one of them, a 
vivacious thoughtleſs little thing, made 
a motion that utterly undid what my wife 
had been doing for the laſt hour. Now, 
Mrs. Woodcock is a very good woman; 
but ſhe is a woman; and it is only for 
philoſophers, and I believe, for the phi- 
lofophers of paſt times, to bear patiently 
the ruin of a work almoſt-compleated by 
their own labour. Mrs: Woodcock could 
not. Firſt, ſhe ſlapped' the child, then 
ſcolded'it. Next ſhe looked at the work, 
ſat herſelf down in deſpair, and eried. I 
then thought it proper to begin with a few - 
words of comfort; but I ſoon found they 
would at preſent be thrown away. I ven- 
tured, however, upon a little reproof for 

her want of patience. © Preach patience, 
Mr. 'Woodcock,” ſhe returned, „in the 
pulpit; what you ſay there is all good 
aud goſpel, and woe be to thofe who offer 

to contradict you; but out of the pulpit, 

Mr. Woodcock, you know no more than 

other people, and perhaps not fo- much. 
1 think; for my part, parſons' 'have the 

faculty of not knowing moſt things that 

are uſeful; I wonder what their learning 

is good fot, if they can't turn it 0 ſome 


Profit.“ As Bir 
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Now, I muſt do Mrs. Woodcock the 
Juſtice to own, that this was a ſtrain in 
which ſhe does not often indulge herſelf: 
She is a good woman, but not quite ſo 
quick in comprehending: the force of my 
arguments as I could wiſh. In the be- 
ginning of our marriage, I took ſome pains 
to canvince her of men's natural and legal 
ſuperiority. I quoted St. Paul, and quot- 
ed Juvenal. She was ſure St. Paul was 
not inſpired when he wrote my quotation; 
and as to Juvenal, he was a ſnarling ill- 
natured fellow, and ſhe durſt toſſay, mon- 
Arous ugly. Ar laſt, 4s 1 made but an 
imperfect progreſs, I thought that domeſ- 
tic peace was better 2 by ſilence, 
and by overlooking ſmall faults; for Vir- 
gil has'ſaid, the dear ſex were averſe to 
parting even with a fault, if they have had 
it any time in poſſeſſion. 


However, if Mrs. Woodcock did not 
profit by my ſuggeſtions; I ſaw no reaſon 
Why I might not by hers. © I wonder 
what their learning is good for,” came 
acroſs me pretty often; and the preſs a- 
long with it. At laſt I came to a reſoluti- 
on; and as ſermons are the natural pro- 
duction. of a parſon, I ſet myſelf down to 
corre& and new model a dozen of. my 
own; which I ſent to a bookſeller in the 
ſermon way, in London; at the ſame time 

95 73 letting 
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letting him know what I expected for the 
copy right. This was five guineas a ſer- 
mon. I received them back by the firſt 
coach, with a civil letter enough; in 
which he allowed this to be an age of pie- 
ty; and that ſome ſort of ſermons ſold ve- 
ry well. Mine were not of that ſort. Mo- 
ral practical religion was not the taſte. 
Sermons, to ſucceed now, muſt either aſ- 
cend to the heaven of heavens with Swe- 
denborg, or mnſt pour out, with pious 
effuſion, and in the moſt vituperative 

terms the Engliſh tongue will afford, death 
and damnation to the French. So far from 
being able to afford the price I aſked, he 
durſt not even venture to print them on 
his own account; but if I choſe to run the 
riſque, I might make the experiment with 
two or three; and he hoped he ſhould be 
able to prevent its coſting me above ten or 
twelve pounds, ſuppoſing the worſt. This 
offer I accepted ; but with injunctions of 
fecrely ; for I thought, in caſe the public 
did not chuſe to read my ſermons, there 
would be no great gratification of vanity, 
in owning myſelf the author. I did not 
even acquaint Mrs. Woodcock; not only 
becauſe of the difficulty ladies are ſaid to 
have in keeping a ſecret, but alſo, as I did 
not certainly know the turn her mind 
might take on the occaſion; whether ſhe 
4 Fo would 
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would attribute my ill ſueceſs to want of 
piety in the people, or want of talent in 
myſelf; and as reverence for my abilities, 
out of the pulpit, did not ſeem to be too 
abundant with my wife, I did not chuſe 
to riſque its diminution. 
« My ſermons were printed, twenty-ſe- 
ven copies ſold; and, at the expiration 
of a year, my bibliopoliſt ſends me his 
account, balance in his favour gl. 11s. 6d. 
at the ſame time informing me he thought 
I might ſucceed in the novel line. To 
me, however, this does not ſeem proba- 
ble: A novel writer ought to be well ac- 
quainted with human life and character; 
I know little of either: Beſides, as novels 
ar now pretty generally conſidered as the 
loweſt of all human productions, I know. 
not whether it is for the dignity of my 
cloth to have any thing to do with them. 
However, as the preſs opens its mouth to 
ſwallow all things, from a primmer to an 
Encyclopedia, - from Tom Thumb to Pa- 
radiſe Loſt, —I have taken a couple of 
years to conſider with what offerings I ſhall 
make my next approaches to it; and it is. 
probable the affair of this night may ſerve . 
to quicken my determination.” | 
And how,” ſays Mr. Hermſprong, 
« do you think it will ſuit my feelings, to 
| # fee 
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ſee the man I cal] my friend, reduced to 


write for bread; whilſt I, the cauſe of it, 


have ſuperfluity beyond my inclination to 
uſe—or abuſe?” © 
The curate looked with a face of wonder. 
te That air of ſurpriſe,” ſaid Mr. Herm- 
ſprong, © feems to check my preſumption; 
and indeed the liberty 1 have taken is ioo 
great for the preſent ſtate of our acquain- 
tance, I ought firſt to have been more en- 
titled to your eſteem.” _ 
Really,“ Mr. Woodcock replied, ad! 
own my ſurpriſe, and that I have not yet 
ot rid of it. This mode of obligation 


is fo uncommon in theſe parts.“ 


e hope,” ſaid Hermſprong, © we may 
be able ſoon to get rid of the word obliga- 
tion ſo applied; with all its humiliating 
appendages; for the E let us cloſe 
the ſubject. 

80 the reſt of the evening was ſpent with 
chearfulnefs; the converſation turning 
principally on the everlaſting ſubjeRs, 
metaphyſics and politics; of the firſt of 
which man can know nothing,—and of the 
laſt, will not. At leaſt it is ſo in England, 
at the moment I am now writing ; the or- 
der of the day, as they fay in France, 


being determined ignorance. 


* You have, no doubr, Sir, rend with 
- 20 - Attention 
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attention the author you now ſo liberally 


abuſe?” 1 
J, Sir!—I read. him 19 S ee 


the Macintoſhes, the F lowers, or the 
Chriſſies; I never read a line in nene * 


them— nor ever will.” 
It is the way, Sir, to be well in- 


formed.” 2 


CHAP. XV. 


Ms Frvanr to Mrs Canviner. 


\. 


Occ C E upon a time, in a fit af gravi- 
ty, with which ſhe is apt to be troubled at 
times, a young lady of my acquaintance 
aſked me if I ever cried in my life? I 
cannot ſay what I told her then, but 1 
tell her now, Yes, the very hour I was 
born, and ſeveral times ſince; once very 
lately, on the peruſal of a letter from my 
Caroline. I was an orphan, you know, 
my dear; and my thoughts of this cir- 
eumſtance, when I firſt began to think, 
were, that it was a fituation to be Pitisd. 
| FS . even 
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even in affluence. You are not an orphan 
. quite ; and yet I own you have a far great- 
er claim to pity than myſelf. You have a 
diſtreſſing proſpe& before you, of your 
aunt's long illneſs and death; and one 
much worſe to fucceed it. J muſt come 
to help you to bear them both. To your 
aunt I know I ſhall be welcome; to his 
lordſhip I muſt endeavour to become ſo; 
for it is in his houfe principally you will 
want my wiſe advice and protection, —a 
houſe abounding in paſtimes nor ſeemly 
for maidens who have been taught their 
catechiſms and their I believes. 

« There, —in this laſt half paragraph, I 
recognize my own ſtile and manner. I 
was not born to fay grave and wiſe things. 

think it is now a month fince the re- 
turn of our fugitive; a true penitent, no 
doubt; humble, docile, and peculiarly 
obedient to papa and mamma. I know 
not what better proof I can give of all 
his, than that for the firſt fortnight ſhe 
Was tolerably dumb. Indeed, it was not 
neceſſary for any one to talk but Mrs. 
Sumelin, whoſe collection of admoniti- 
ons, to render young women prudent, is 
certainly inexhauſtible. Oh; could I but 
call them to- mind juſt at the time of need, 
there would not be ſuch another diſcreet 
girl in all theſe parts. To Miſs Harriet 1 
e ſhould 
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ſhould have ſuppoſed they were mother's 
milk, only a little ſour ſometimes, if one 
might judge by a certain odd kind of a 
toſſing of the head,—by a ſort of flaſhing 
of her fair eyes, - and by a prudent reſerve, 
which ſome malevolent people might call 
ſflkineſs. + Mr Sumelin's mode is very 
different from his lady's. '- His way is, to 
ſpeak his mind once for all, and have done 
with i: ike. 
« Enough,“ ſays he, yeſterday, © and 
too much of this eternal theme. If the 
girl had robbed a church, to have ſuffered 
this everlaſting torrent of wiſdom, would 
have been a ſufficient expiation of her 
eln ene, ne. 
__ «« Nay, I'Il ſay that for you,” Mrs. Sume- 
lin replies, “provided you can get mo- 
ney, and enjoy your bottle, you care not 
how your family goes on. If any thing had 
happened to me ten years ſince, I wonder 
what your daughters would have been?“ 
c Humph ! the wiſdom of women is ad- 
mirable; we are for ever called upon to 
animadvert upon their errors, by the blun- 
dering provocation of their tongues. Char- 
lotte has been this ten years from un- 
der your wing; Harriet has had the full 
benefit of your maternal clucking, and this 
is its fruits.“ "£3 vs 
SET CN | „en 
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This was too much for mortal female 
endurance. _ Mrs. Sumelin took fire, — and, 
oh dear! how ſhe did blaze. But, as m 
guardian, lays, the wiſdom of women is = 
mirable; Mrs. Sumelin, in the courſe of 

rapid declamation, ſo far forgot things as 
to defend her dear Harriet from head to 
foot, imprudence and all.” 

Then,“ my guardian aſked, as ſoon as 
he could be heard, why do kay eternally 
ſcold her for faults, if ſhe h las Sommiued 
none ! 22? | 

« You catch one up ſo, Mr. Sumelin; 10 
be ſure I did not mean to ſay quite chat; ; 
but for your part you take no pains to in- 
ſtruct your children, nor never did. 
don't believe you have ever ſaid one word 
to Harriet about this buſineſs.“ | 

What need? when I have a dear — 
trious wife, who takes the department of 
lecturing into ber own hands, and per- 
forms it To ably.” | 

e You, are enough to proyehe ry gone 
wall. I have not patience with you.“ 
4 don't expect it, my dear. Gnly have 
- the goodneſs not to torment yourſelf. You 
were in the humour Juit now.to think Har- 
riet's fault a ſmall one. W ith all my heart. 
The law does not call it an offence at all. It 
gives young women leave to chuſe their 
own huſbands after twenty one; or before, 
provided 
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provided they do not marry in England. 

Harriet, you ſee, did nothing illegal She 
was going out of England, that ſhe might 
not fin againſt the law. But the law alſo 
allows fathers to diſpoſe of their acquire 
ed property as they pleaſe. To this in- 
convenience, Harriet muſt ſubmit. She 
loves Mr. Filligrove. I donot. To him, 
therefore, I ſhall give nothing. To her, 
or rather to truſtees, for her, juſt as much 
as will ſupply her with the common com- 
forts of life. So ſhe will have bread to her 
love; and if ſhe can get love to her bread, 

ſhe may be as well off as moſt of her neigh- 
bours. I leave her at liberty, and dehire 
you, my dear, to do the ſame. I re- 
queſt your ſilence upon what has paſt for 
ever. Do not lay me under the ne- 
ceſſity of impoſing it upon * as a pe- 


22 


nance.” “ 
„With this polite hint my guardian re- 


tired, 

« Mrs. Sumelin bleſſed herſelf ſhe was 
not born a man; men were ſo poſitive and 
tyrannical. But this is all along of you, | 
Harriet. 

«© Well,” ſays the young lady, © do, for 
heaven's ſake ! mother, let us hear no more 
of it. It is enough to tire a horſe. Since 
1 have e My Papa's apProbation =—" 

12 Appro- 
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Approbation!“ Mrs. Sumelin cries out; 
c you impertinent creature! approbation !” 
But Iwill weary you no longer, my 
Caroline. They went fairly to it, and Miſs 
Harriet ſupported her part with ſpirit. Ever 
| Ance, ſhe has got up, as they ſay, ſurprifing- - 
ly ; and can now give her opinion on a new 
cap, or a man, juſt as uſual: For Mr. 
Hermſprong ſhe ſeems'to have a tolerable 
averſion. How ſhe got it, I do not know: 
it may be ſimply his tearing her from dear 
Mr. Filligrove; but there are other poſ- 
fibilities. Two days and two nights they 
travelled by ſea; two days and two nights 
by land. Could he be playing the grave 
preceptor all this time? She the humble 
penitent? His account is monſtrous modeſt 
and reſpectful- and all that, but maugre. 
I wiſh I knew. * 


Ever your own, 
Ma RIA. Fivare. . 


PS. Pray, tell my dear Mrs. Mer 
make her well.” EN 


— 
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CHAP. XVI. 


x6 \ | > 
J win: I knew,” faid the lovely Miſs 
Fluart, at the cloſe of her letter ; and it is 
not impoſſible but I may have lovely read- 
ers, who would like to know alſo; for it is 
certain, although Mr. Hermfprong had 
told the truth, he had not told the whole 
truth. As I am not a man to refuſe to gra- 
tify a laudable curioſity, I will tell my 
fair readers all I know about 1t. n 
Mr. Hermſprong had arrived at Oſtend, 
in his road from Saxony to England. He 
bad no ſooner retired to his apartment for 
the night than he heard, in the adjoining 
chamber, two voices; one foft, tremulous, 
and plaintive ; the other rather harſh, and 
the tone more like one reproving than com- 
plwGaining. When Mr. Hermſprong had laid 
| down in his bed, aſſiſted by the filence of 
the night, and perhaps by darkneſs, he 
could hear a few ſentences diſtinMy. 
„What have you done!” ſays the 
ſtronger voice. Why, what have you 
done, but what every young lady of. ſpi- 
— 1885 to do, choſe a huſband for your- 
eifese n 3 LOB | 
And doſt a father.“ 


As 
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« As well loſt as found, if he's as hard- 

hearted as you think him.“ 5 
« Dear Miſs Wavel, how you talk? 
What muſt become of us, if he does not 
forgive us | Mr. Filligrove, you know, has 
nothing.“ . arat db ES. 
Nothing but love, and that's worth 
every thing elſe. But what do you talk of 
not being forgiven for? All the grand 
young. ladies run away now a days; and 
are always forgiven. Nay, I declare 1 
know. two whole mothers like them the 
better for it. And then, Miſs Sumelin, you 
have not eloped for no ill, but to marry, 
and live reſpectable in the world. If it 
had been for any evil, for, ſure, it never 
would have been countenanced by me. 
Jou know my character too well for that. 
Every body knows me. I have lived in 
Falmouth from a little child; thank God, 
with the beſt reputation; though but ſmall 
means. I might have been married more 
than once, but never would, becauſe. I 
could not find a man that turned to God 
with his whole heart. Something. carnal 
and worldly mixed with their love, My 
piety is well known; nay, 1 may ſay, it is 
edifying. I have ſcarcely miſſed divine ſer- 
vice five times in twenty years. And God 
has granted me my reward; patienee and 
8 by reſignation 


* 
* 
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reſignation in this life, and aſſuran ce of a 
better.” | i 
I believe you are a c00d woman, Miſs 
Wavel; and but for your advice and aſſiſt- 
ance, I never ſhould have ventured upon 
ſuch a raſh imprudent ſtep as 1 have now 
taken. And God knows what will be the 
conſequence here; for all Mr. Filligrove's 
money, you know, is gone; and none of 
us know a ſingle ſoul in this ſtrange place.” 
Oh, Mr. Filly: rove will find a way to 
get over all difficulties. Poor dear young 
man. To be ſure it was impoſſible to ſee 

him going into a decline for love. You 
would have killed him with your cruelty, 
Miſs Sumelin, and then have died yourſelf 

of: Jormaw for it”: > | 
In this ſtrain went the dialogue on, till 
Mr. Hermſprong was weary of liſtening to 
it; which indeed he never would have done 
at all, but that the name of Sumelin ſtruck 
his ears; and when to this was added Fal- 
mouth, he could not but ſuppoſe that the 
young lady was the daughter of the only 
mau with whom he had correſpondence in 
England; and from whom he could ex- 
pect any of the kind offices of friendſhip; 
of the man to whom he was now going, and 
whoſe houſe he had an invitation to uſe as 
his own, ſo long as his pleaſure or conveni- 

ence would allow it. * 

| r. 
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Mr. Hermſprong alſo knew that his 
friend's family conſiſted of a wife and two 
daughters; and he thought that the daugh- 
ters of a man ſo worthy muſt have ſome 
merit. From the cantingſpiety of her com- 
panion he concluded the young lady was 
betrayed; and that for her- father's ſake, 

if not her own, it might be a meritorious 
deed to ſave her. With theſe notions fſoat- 
ing in his brain, he fell afleep. wy 

Ta the morning, he ſaw in the garden of 
the hotel a young man ſmaztly dreſſed, 
with a face white as his cambric ruffles, 
leaning his head againſt the wall. This, 
as Mr. Hermſprong ſuſpected, was the 
love-favoured Mr. Filligrove, who had 
made too free with the wine of Oſtend the 
preceding evening; wanting probably 
more, or other comfort than the lady had 
Vw 7 _ 

Mr. Hermſprong paſſed him with a 
good morrow. With more alacrity than 
his languid air promiſed, he ſprung; after 
him, With his offered hand, after the Engliſh 
r 5 5 c 5 
Al am ſo pleaſed, to ſee a countryman,” 
ſays he; * would you believe it, -damme 

| "Ry ſtupid raſcals here underſtand a word 
I lay.” . N | 
Mr. Hermſprong, in whoſe eſteem Mr. 

Filligrove did not ſtand high, and his wo 

5 | PI 
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piſh dreſs and familiar manner, was not 
calculated to inereaſe it, ſaid, but not with 
a tone of aſperity, © If it is ſtupidity in 
theſe people, not to underſtand your lan- 
guage ; what 1s it in you, not to underſtand 
theirs ? 

«© Oh, FIN you're peery,“ returns 
the other; but never mind; will you aſſiſt 
'a poor devil in the damn'dſt dilemma poſſi- 
ble? Come you look like an honeſt fellow ; 
one that would not hurt the good old cauſe. 
A lady has done me the honour to run 
away with me: A 50,000 pounder. But 
charges have run damn'd high ; for I 
| hired a whole packet from Dover, becauſe 

Idid not chuſe the lady ſhould be bundled 
up with all ſorts of ſcrubs: Now I want 
a parſon ; and how to get one, curſe me if 
I know ; and if! had one, the devil a piece 
of gold have I to give him; reduced down 
to a few ſhillings.” 

« You have bank notes, no doubt ; ; gen- 
tlemen, on theſe occaſions, ſeldom come 
lenderly provided.” | 

„ had threeſcore guineas in my purſe * 
when I ſet out. Who the devil would 
have thought I ſhould have been ſtripped of 
that in four or five days?“ 

« Well, Sir; you ſhall. not want caſh for 
* honourable deſign.” 

we hank you, my buck. Damme, JI ſav 

you 


32 
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you was an honeſt fel low. But what ſhall 
we do for a parſon? ” 

« They are to be procured here without 
much difficulty.“ 

« We ſhall want a father too, to give her 
away. If you would be kind enough to do 
us that ſervice too?“ 

„Fathers ſhould know their n 

« My girl is ſo damned ſhy. However 
I will tell her the caſe, and I dare ay we 
ſhall cook it.“ 

Off ran Filligrove, to communicate his 
joyful tidings to the ladies. Miſs Sumelin 
was crying; poſſibly from a little ſprink- 
ling of repentance ; for as the Duke Roch- 
efoucault ſaid, or might have ſaid, for the 
remark is in his way, - we are never truly 
ſorry for our faults.till we begin to ſuffer 
for them. Miſs Wavel was adminiſtering 
comfort, in the awkward way of thoſe: who 
had no comfort, to give. F rerave began 
to pour out his joy, at firſt, with too * 
connexion. 

« A good honeſt follow! I know it by 
his face. I never was deceived in a man's 
92 80 That's he there, walking in the gar- 

en,” 

What nonſenſe is all this 7” aſked Miſs 
Harriet. I declare, Mr. Fillygrove, 1 
think 75 1 8 ANF . 

„ Sillier 
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ee Sillier! Miſs Sumélin?“ Now it ne— 
ver had occurred to Mr. Fillygrove that 
he could have been the ſubject of ſuch an 
epithet. © Sillier ! I wonder a perſon of 
your wiſdom would think of marrying a 
ſilly fellow.“ 

5 (Beeauſe,” the lady abfwered with great 
quickneſs, < becauſe I was as Rwy" as him- 
fen 

This indiſeretion produced a very ſeri⸗ 
ous quarrel; in which he told her, that if 
ſne could find the way to England, he was 
willing enough to go back thither without 
a wife: She ſaid ſhe would crawl thither on 
her hands and knees, ſooner than marry a. 
man who had. uſed her ſo baſely. Having 
ſaid all the diſagreeable things, to each 
other, anger could ſupply, love, under the 
mediation of Miſs Wavel, took again its 
turn ; they kiſſed and cried ; and cried and 
kiſſed; - in ſhort, had ſo violent a love fit, 
that it was well the guardian of the young 
ad y's honour was preſent in the-perſon of 
Miſs Wavel. At laſt Mr: Fillygrove came 
to the buſineſs which had broughe him; 
informed Miſs Sumelin of the ſtranger's : 
generoſity; wiſhed ſhe would have the 
goodneſs to go down into the garden; he 
was ſure the gentleman would ſpeak to her, 


and chen ſhe * judge for herſelf. 
"Ou 
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« You will go with me?” ſaid ſhe. 


* © Certainly, if you deſire it Miſs ;Þut in 
my opinion you will do better without me; 


for when a lady ſolicits—you know what 
the poet ſays ——*? 


What the poet ſays, I know not ; but 


the lady conſented to go alone; and had 
almoſt paſſed Mr. Hermſprong upon the 
terrace walk unnoticed ; this gentleman 
being at the inſtant in deep conſideration 

on the means he ſhould employ to diſen- 

gage her from what he concluded was a 
thoughtleſs and childiſh buſineſs ; a ruſt- 
ling awaked him; from her dreſs, and her 
eyes red with recent weeping, he bad no 
doubt who it was; and bowing with great 


reſpect, ſaid, ** Is it Miſs Sumelin of Fal- 


mouth I have the pleaſure to ſee?” 


She, ſuppoſing Fillygrove had commu- 


nicated her name, though angry at his in- 
diſcretion, anſwered in the affirmative by 
a courteſy and a bluſh. 

e Is there any thing, Miſs Sumelin, fin 
which I can have the beppioets to ſerve 


vou in Oftend ?” 


Miſs Sumelin thought this an odd queſ- 
tion from a man, who, ſhe ſuppoſed, had 
juſt been made acquainted with the nature 
of the ſervice 1 in which he was to be em- 


« Sir 1 


Pons 11 5 


— 
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ce Sir!“ ſays ſhe, with an air of ſome 
ſurpriſe. 

« If Miſs Sumelin will honour me ;; with 
her commands, I ſhall be happy to ſhew 
her how much I am devoted to her ſer- 
vice.” 
„ Sir,” ſays ſhe again, bas not a gen- 
tleman—a—a young gentleman—in blue 
—a Mr. Fillygrove———" 
ves, madam; but I take no commands 

from Mr. Fillygrove. If you will condeſ- 
cend to honour me, Miſs Sumelin.” 

« But has not Mr. Fillygrove informed 
you, Sir,=that—that—of the cauſe—Sir— 
the cauſe of my leaving England.“ 

He has indeed, given me very ſurpri- 
ſing and very diſagreeable information.“ 
Really, Sir,” ſaid the lady, with a ſmall 
degree of anger, I cannot ſee why—to 
you—It ſhould be either ſurpnin or diſ- 
agreeable.” 

Is it not ſurprifiog that Miſs Sumelin 
ſhould have recourſe to a clandeſtine mar- 
riage ? Miſs Sumelin ! a lady who has on- 
ly to be ſeen and known, to engage all 
hearts! Certainly any gentleman might be 

proud of this fair hand.“ 
And he took this fair hand, and reſp ect 
fully imprinted a kiſs upon it; the — 
being ſo aſtoniſhed, or alarmed, or ſome- 
| thing, that ſhe had nor the preſence of mind 
a tO 
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to withdraw it angrily, as vaddubtcdly 


moſt of my fair readers will think ſhe oughbt. 


Before I proceed, let me aſk if the great 
queſtion, whether it be lawful to do evil, 


| that good may come, is finally ſettled ? ] 
hope it is decided in the affirmative ? other- 


wiſe I know not what to plead for Mr. 


Hermſprong in the critical cafe before us, 


He was certainly ſaying'the thing that was 
not; and love, which excuſeth all things, 


he had not; he had pity only; compaſhon 
for a reſpectable father, and a filly girl, 


who was probably running to miſery for 


life. 


judgment I reſpect, it is a deviation from 
character; for the baſis of Mr. Hermſ prong's 


is ümple truth.” 
e Ves, I anſwer, ce to lords; but to Jaz 


dies, on certain great occafions—” 


But certainly Mr. Hermſp rong is entitled 


to the praiſe of politeneſs. He told the la- 
dy ſhe was handſome; in the moſt elegant 
way poſſible. If a lady is ſo, ſhe:ſeldom | 


waits for that incellielins from man. 
Though not diſagreeable to be told ſo, it 
is not neceſſary for information. If a lady 
is not handſome, which happened to be 
Miſs Sumelin's caſe, a gentleman has it in 
his power to create a new exiſtence- and 
ſuch an exiſtence! I know not but i it may 
equal rank itſelf. 

| c Tf 


« Befdes,” ſays a learned critic, whoſe | 


2 — — 


H. , ον⁰ „ 


If I were you,” ſays my friendly eritie, 
< I would not often indulge myſelf in di- 
greſſions of this ſort; they break action and 
interrupt dialogue, How awkward it is to 
ſuffer Mr. Hermſprong to be kiſſing the 
lady's hand, whilſt you ſcribble two or 
three pages.“ 

I wonder whether there are any (7 
who can be diſpleaſed with a digreſſion ſo 
much in favour of the lovely. ſex? but 
critics have no complaiſance. 

As Miſs Sumelin did not withdraw. ber 
hand, it was not in the nature of things that 
Mr. Hermſprong ſhould give it up; fo he 
kept poſſeſſion whilſt they paced the terrace 
together. There was filence for a minute; 
for the gentleman did not know very well 
what farther to ſay, nor the lady to reply. 
At length ſhe ſaid, rather a little abruptly, 
„Pray, Sir, did vou ever lee me before?” 

« No, madam,” anſwered Mr. Herm 
ſprong; * but that is my misfortune; I 
might have ſeen you before-you had en- 
gaged your heart, had IT earlier. known its 
value. Your father is my friend. To 
your houſe I am now going. My name is 
Hermſprong, madam.” I 

« Mr. Hermſprong ! oh a well, I 
declare this is the moſt extraordinary 
ching! Yes, Sir, I know you are expected; 
there is no gentleman in the world my fa- 
ther talks of ſo much. + | | 

Vor. I. G I ſhall 
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« ſhall ſee him with double pleaſure, 


madam, if I am fo happy as to be able to 


do a ſervice to his daughter.“ 

J believe Mr. Fillygrove i is in ſome 4 
diſtreſs, Sir, —and--- _ 

«© On your account, Miſs Sumelin, Mr. 
Fillygrove ſhould be welcome to my purſe, 
my could forget the uſe he deſigus to make 
of it.“ 

Miſs Sumelin did not anſwer; ſhe did 
not even look up. 

Pray,“ the gentleman aſked, © in what 
fituation is Mr. Fillygrove ?” 

* Sir,” ſays the lady bluſhing, © he is 
only my father's clerk; bur I afſure you, 


Sir, he is very accompliſhed. 55 


«I am unhappily lo ignorant as not to 
know the exact meaning of this pretty 


word accompliſhment.” 


Oh, but you do Sir; for you muſt be 
very accompliſhed yourſelf.” 

« Muſt 1, madam? It is a moſt charming 
neceſſity. Pray, is it made up of honour 
and honelly, of learning, of knowledge, of 
virtue, of integrity?“ 

« Its made up of every thing that is lle. 
gant and genteel.“ 

% Then fear 1 have not hit upon the 


proper. ingredients.” 
Mr. Fillygrove, at this: inſtant; came 


N forward in the familiarſtyle; a 


damme, 


4 
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damme, my buck, was ready to burſt from 


bis lips, when an Oh dear, Mr. Filly- 


gro ve, do you know that this gentleman is 


Mr. Hermſprong,“ ſunk him into littleneſs; 


an effect, poſſibly, of the eſtimation he 
knew that gentleman was held in by Mr. 
Sumelin; or, more probably, of a certain 
quantity of thouſands which Mr. Filly- 
grove himſelf had given him credit for in 
his maſter's books. 

Mr. Fillygrove, as ſoon as he could 


| ſpeak, ſaid, he hoped Mr. Hermſprong 
would pardon the familiarity he had treat- 


ed him with this morning, and do them the 

honour to take a breakfaſt, which was then 

ready. 25 
Mr. Hermſprong accepted the latter pro- 


poſal, and had the goodneſs, as he led her 


along, to ſay many obliging things to Miſs 
Sumelin, which, it is probable, ſhe was full 
as much pleaſed with as Mr. Fillygrove, 


. who ſeemed changed all at once, from the 
pert coxcomb to the ſullen boy. 
Miſs Wavel was preparing the tea; Mr. 


Hermſprong was announced ; but as this 
lady had not before heard him ſpoken of, 


ſhe thought nothing more of him than that 


he was - the good-natured gentleman Mr. 


Fillygrove had juſt become acquainted 


with; and ſhe was ſurpriſed to find this 
young man mute, Miſs Sumelin reſerved, 
G 2 1 
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the ſtranger penſive, and 1 inattentive to the 
little attentions Which, as dil penſer of the 


breakfaſt, me had an opportunity, to ſhew 


him. 
Break faſt N Mr. Hermſprong addreſ- 


ſed Miſs Sumelin, requeſting ſhe would fa- 
vour him with her company in his parlour, r, | 


or in the garden. 0 
„ But, pray, Sir,” ſaid Miſs Wavel, 


have you any thing particular to ſay 0 


Miſs Sumelin?“ 
«] have, madam,” anſwered Herm- | 


ſprong. 

But, Sir, I muſt beg leave to inform 
| you, Sir, that Miſs Sumelin, Sir, has, put 
l herſelf more peculiarly under my care, 
9 Sir, fo that it is not proper any thing ſhould 
| be ſaid to her, that is not ſaid before me. 
| 

i 


« Do you confirm this, Maſs Sumeljn ? a 


aſked Hermſprong. 
Miſs Sumelin ſaid, with ſome degree of 


. 7 


16 J fink you. are very ill treated, Mr; 
e whiſpered. Mis. s Wayel, 
Ws 
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« Yes, damme, ſo do I.. 

Jou are a gentleman, as well as he: 

Speak your mind; and aſk him, before he 

begins to give his impertinent advice, 

whether he means to oblige you, as he 
romiſed, or not.“ 

80 J will,” ſaid Fillygrove, * 80 I 
will,“ advancing. « Pray, Mr. Herm- 
fprong,—I beg to know—1 deſi re to be in- 
formed—whether you are diſpoſed to ob- 

lige us, as you promiſed this morning?“ 
e Certainly,” Mr. Hermſprong replied, 

«IT am diſpoſed to oblige Miſs Sumelin,; 

but not convinced that the mode of afliſt- 
ance ou require, would be an obligation.” 

Vhat the devil do you mean by that ?” 

I mean, Sir,” ſaid Mr. Hermſprong, 

that Miſs Sumelin may one day think ſhe 

has been too precipitate in a matter of infi- 
nite conſequence; and I would fave her 
all poſſible regret.” 
*© This was treating Miſs Sumelin very 
like a child indeed, ” Miſs Wavel ſaid. 

Wa How it may appear in your eyes, ma- 

dam,” Mr. Hermſprong replied, © is of 

little conſequence to me. In mine, Miſs 

Sumelin ſeems” to have been driven to er- 

ror by the influence of paſſion, or by ſome 

other influence, perhaps ſtill more among 

nant,” looking Miſs Wavel ſteadfaſtly in 

the face. Miss Sumelin,” he nts 
„„ hh 
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« js very young, and probably has not con- 
fidered the conſequences of a clandeſtine 
marriage, —of offending her father, — of diſ- 
gracing perhaps her family.” 

„Sir!“ ſays Fillygrove, aſſuming a big 
look. 

« I venture to make the ſu ppoſition, Mr. 
Fillygrove,” Mr. Hermſprong ſaid, “be- 
wine if you had juſt pretenſions to the ho- 
nourof Miſs Sumelin's hand, you would 
have taken more honourable methods to 
have obtained it.” 

« Honourable, Sir,” ſaid Fillygrove. 

« Honourable, Mr. Fillygrove,” replied 
Mr. Hermſprong. 

This is damn'd odd uſage,” ſaid the 
other. © Honourable !” 

Miſs Sumelin, will you permit me to 
enquire if your father's conſent has been 
_ aſkedr” 

«« No,” replied Miſs Wavel ; © we knew 
it would not have been granted. 8 

«Pray, why?” aſked Mr. Hermſprong. 

Why! why, becauſe it would not. I 
don't underſtand why gentlemen ſhould 
aſk queſtions which don't concern 'em.“ 

* preſume,” ſaid Mr. Hermſprong, © I 
nave the honour of ſpeaking to ſome near 
relation of yours, Miſs Sumelin ?? 

© What hignifies 1 it, whether I am a rela- 
tion or not? 


« Miſg 
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« Miſs Sumelin is it your pleaſure that 
my reſpectful queſtions to you ſhould be 
anſwered by this lady ?” 

« Yes, replied Mils Wavel; „for ſhe 
is under my care.“ 

« To be very ſincere with you, madam,” 
Mr. Hermſprong ſaid, „your care appears 
to deſerve: the animadverſion of a court 
of juſtice; and take care it has it not.” 

« Me! me!” ſays the enraged Mails 
Wavel, „I defy you; it is well known that 
I am a perſon of character and piety ; and, 
Mr. Fillygrove, if you bad the ſpirit of a 
man, you would not ſee me inſulted 1 in this 

cruel manner, and all for you. | 

«Sir, I think this very improper treat- 
ment,“ ſaid Fillygrove, and I demand 
ſatisfaction.” 

“Of what ſort?” aſked Mr. Hermſproang, 


... coolly. 


« Of a gentleman, Sir! I don? t travel 
without piſtols.” _ 

« I think, Mr. Fillygrove,” ſaid Herm 
ſprong, with a ſmile, © we had better leave 
this ſpecies of folly to gentlemen born, if 
it gets among gentlemen by nn 
where will it ſtop?? 

« That,” ſays Miſs Wavel, © is as much 
as to ſay you are no gentleman; though it's 
well known your father has above a hun- 

arcd a-year in land.“ 
G4 « Yes, 
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« Yes, Sir; do you fay Pm no gentle- 
man?“ aſked Fillygrove. 

« I allow your title, Sir, as far as your 
father's hundred a-year can give it you. 
t d oes not ſeem to be due to you by your 
manners, or your morals, if this enterprize 
is tobe taken as a ſpecimen.“ 

Damme if you don't ſay every thing 
you can to provoke me; aud curſe me if 1'11 
bear it,“ ſaid Fillygrove, advancing with 
an air of menace.” | Fi i 
_ < Impertinence, before ladies,” ſaid Mr. 
Hermſprong, does bot merit a gentle- 
man's chaſtiſement. Take that, Sir, which 
is due to you,” giving the young man a 
hearty ſnake, and carrying him off with vi- 
olence to ſome diftance ; © there,” he ſaid, 
Mr. Fillygrove, I am ſorry you oblige 
me to uſe you with (contempt. Forbear, 
before ladies, the airs and language of a 
duelliſt; if, when we ſeparate, you incline 
to that mode of ſatisfaction, Jam quite rea- 
dy to indulge you.“ „ $64 08 
Mr. Fillygrove was rather 1nclined'to be 
fick. MilsSumelin had given a little ſhriek, 
and looked, and was indeed affrighted. 
Miſs Wavel had infinitely more rage than 
terror. CA * 

ce If I were a man,” ſaid ſne, © I would 
die before I would be treated in this man- 
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« Good God!“ faid Mr. Fillygrove, 


* what would you haye? .Don't you fee 
my dear Miſs Sumelin is dying with fear; 


bur don't be apprehenſive, my dear crea-. 
ture; I Would not diſtreſs you for the 


world; I will not call Mr. Hermſprong 
out; I Won't, indeed, my dear.” | 


«Miſs Sumelin,” ſaid Mr. Hermſprong, 
« ] am weary, of theſe follies. With this 
gentleman and this lady I can have no 
concern : They do nor entitle themſelves 
to my eſteem. If you will permit me to 
be your friend, T ſhall think it an honour. 
At leaſt, give me the opportunity of half 
an hour's converſation with yourſelf. If. 
after that you chuſe to perſiſt in your un- 


dertaking, with all good wiſhes for your 
future felicity, I, muſt ſubmit. . 

« Sir,” ſaid Mils Harriet, „I will at- 
tend, you.”. | Ws 


Whilſt Hernſprong was leading her 
S 


back to the hotel, Miſs Wavel began her 


abuſe of Fillygrove ; which ſhe extended 
fo far, that the young man's patience gave 


way; he retorted her abuſe, and ſwore that 

he would go back to England without 
troubling hithſelFany more about her. 

« You—you fool,” ſays ſhe, you have 


not fènſe to find your way back,---you know 


you have not. Have not I been obliged to 


direct every thing? and where will you 


Ua ve money to pay your paſſage 225 


G 5 e PII. 
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« PII ſell my watch,” replied Fillygrove; 
ce it's a gold one of my grandmother's,” and 

he put his hand to his fob. <© Zounds,” 

ſays he, © it's gone. Where the devil can 
it be? J am certain TI had it when ] firſt 

met Hermfprong. Oh dear! ſure I could 

not have loſt it upon Miſs Sumelin's bed, 
when, when, you know, Miſs Wavel, we 
ſta yed a litile after her.” 

Miſs Wavel was frighted at this intelli- 
gence : But come,” ſays ſhe, we muſt 
leck for it. It's a very fooliſh thing, Mr. 
Fillygrove, for you and I to quarrel, ſo 
tenderly as we have been connected. And 

ſure, if I did not love you, as dear Solo- 
mon ſays, beyond the love of women, I 
could never conſent to give you up, for 
your own good, to a rival. 

Mr. Fillygrove conſeſſed her zoodneſs, 
and they returned to ſeck the watch. 
lu the interim a German girl, a lower 

maid ſervant came into the room where 
Mr. Hermſprong was reaſoning the matter 
with Miſs Sumelin, with this very watch in 
her hand; and aſked the lady, in her own 
Janguage, if it Was hers = 

Lord bleſs me,” ſays Miſs Sumelin, 
« what does the girl ſay?' 
She enquires if that watch is your” "ay 

Mr. Hermſ prong replied.. 


« * No” Miſs Sumelin ſand, © it Was 17 - 
5 yh 
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put (looking at it) it is Mr. Fillygrove's; I 
know It by the Chain. | Pray, alk where 
ſhe found it?“ 1 00 „ 
Upon madam's bed, was the anſwer. 
« Upon your bed, Miſs Sumelin,” ſaid 
Mr. Hermſprong. On | 
« Oh dear,” the young lady exclaimed, 
« what a vile ſtory! what do you deſerve; 
you lying huſley !” ; "Wo 
The girl could not anſwer, for ſhe did 
not underſtand; ſhe perceived the young 
lady angry, but had no notion of the 
cauſe. - , | Bo 1 0 2 q ; : 
Mr. Hermſprong,” ſaid the lady, I 
hope you give no credit to this audacious - 
creature. 418 „ 
„ will believe preciſely what you 
would have me, Miſs Sumelin,“ Mr. 
Hermſprong anſwered. And yet, not- 
withſtanding his complaiſant powers of 
belief, he did, at this inſtant ſuſpe& an 
intimacy which Miſs Sumelin had not 
formed. A 
At this moment Fillygrove and Mils 
Wavel paſſed by the window, having 
fought the watch in vain, Miſs Sumelin 
ran to call them in. WL 5 
Here,“ ſays ſhe, © here is your watch, © 
Mr. Fillygrove ; and the girl ſays ſhe found 
it upon my bed.” „ 
That's impoſſible, Miſs,“ ſaid Filly- 
"on gro ve; 
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grove; © impoſſible;” and he began to 

_ abuſe the poor girl in rough Engliſh, 
ſnatching the watch out of her hand. 
eis this the way,” Mr. Hermſprong 
aſked, © in which you reward the girl for 
ber honeſty ?” 

Pamn her honeſty! what does ſhe lie 
for? But, perhaps, you have bribed her 
to it,” ſays poor Fill ygrove. 

«You will have the goodnefs to correct 
that expreſſion,” ſays Mr. Hermſprong, 
coolly, © otherwiſe, (ſeizing him by the 
collar) I ſhall take the liberty to cane you, 
Mr. billygrove, till you ſeel your error 
pretty ſenſibty.“ 

«Well, Iwill, I will, ſaid Fillygrove, 
ee what the devil would you have? 

Very well, Sir. Now to the watch. 
Mils Sumelin, is it your pleaſute to pro- 
ceed in the enquiry, or permit it flently 
to drop? | 

Sir, I inſiſt on enquiring. 1 can't bear 
ſuch an odious ſuppoſition.” ? 

«This is your watch, Mr. Fillygrove * 
aſked Hermſprong. 

©Yes, It is. 

Where did you lofe it v 
% Zounds! that's what I want to know.” 
„This girl ſays ſhe found it on. Miſs. 


Sumelin $ bed. Perhaps ſhe miſtakes one 
| room. 
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room for another. Will you, ladies, per- 

mit her to ſhew you.“ 

Ves, Sir,” ſaid Miſs Sumelin, “ and 
you ſhall go with us; ; for I will have my 

1nnocence cleared.” 

Mr. Hermſprong giving the maid direc- 
tions, they all followed up ftairs; and the 
girl, laying her hand on the bed in which 
the two Engliſh ladies had flept, * I found 
it, ſays ſhe, © juſt here.” Mr. Herm- 

1prong interpreted. 


« Oh dear,” ſays Mifs Wavel, © now I 


remember, I dare ſay it's all very true. 
You know, Mr. Fillygrove, that you came 
here this morning, to tell us of your meet- 
ing with this gentleman, and how he pro- 
miſed to be your friend. As to his friend 


ſhip, one ſees well enough what that is. 


And you know you afked Miſs Sumelin to 
walk down into the garden ; and when ſhe 
was gone, you may remember how you. 
threw yourſelf down upon the bed, and 
kiffed the pillow on which ſhe had lain; 
and how dearly you loved every thing 
that ſire had touched. To be fure then your 
watch tell out of your pocket.” 


„ Yes, I remember all the whole circum- 


flauce now exactly,“ ſaid Fillygrove. 


Very well,” ſaid Hermſprong; * you. 


Are ſatisfied, Miſs Su me lin? 5 
60 Are 
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Are you ſatisfied, Mr. Hermſprong ??* 
ſhe aſked. TS. | 
“perfectly, anſwered the gentleman. 
«To have been an eye-witneſs would 
ſcarce have convinced me more.” Then 
giving-the maid half a guinea, he diſmiſſ- 
ed her; and, addreſſing himſelf to Miſs 
Wavel, he ſaid, © You ſeem, madam; to 
have doubted the fincerity of my friend- 
ſhip for Mr. Fillygrove ; you will doubt 
it no longer when I advite him to marry | 
you. Mils Sumelin, ſhall I attend you to 
renew our converſation ?”: 
This young lady followed without a 
word; aſtoniſhed herſelf, and leaving 
Fillygrove and Miſs Wavel in a ſtate of 
ſtupefaction, which ſeemed to have depriv- 
ed them even of the pou er of abuſe. 
The creeping, fawning explanation of 
Miſs Wavel, with the awkward: acquieſ- 
cence of Fillygrove, had turned what 
was ſuſpicion of Miſs. Sumelin, in the 
mind of Mr. Hermſprong, into a certainty 
of his miſtake ; and, by the conſideration 

of all the circumſtances, he was convinced 
Miſs Sumelin was a victim of treachery, 

Nor was it difficult to convince Miſs: Sume- 
lin alſo, who now recolleQed a multitude 
of little matters, which were, in her pre- 
ſent diſpoſition of mind, proofs; although 
will this inſtant, not any of them had ſcarce 
| -_ created 
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created a ſuſpicion; ſuch unmerciful work 
do the paſſions of man and woman kind, 
make with their judgments. 

But the queſtion of returning back to 
Falmouth, always brought Miſs Sumelin 
into a fit of ſomething anciently called in 
England, the pouts. A lady falls into this 
fit uſually, when reaſon, propriety, deco- 
rum, are againſt a thing which ſhe has a 
great inclination to do; when ſhe is una- 
ble to ſay any thing in its favour, yet can- 
not get it out of her head, or heart, as the 
cale may be. At length, much urged, 
this ſentiment fell from her lovely hps, 
“That it was well known ſhe leſt Fal- 
mouth to—to—to. change her condition; 
and not to do it, - what ſhould ſhe be but 
an object of ridicule to every body.” 
Mr. Hermſprong began to grow weary, 
and conſequently grave. A deviation from 
rectitude, he ſaid, ſeldom produced any 


ting but a choice of evils; and heaſked 


which would be the greateſt, to marr 
Mr. Fillygrove, after what had paſſed, or 
not to do it? 23 
She did not know, ſhe ſaid; then caſting 
her eyes upon the ground, with an air ſo 
modeſt and tinnd, ſhe added, to be ſure, 
after what had paſſed, there might be per- 
ſons ſhe ſhould prefer. — 
| What 


bg 
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What Miſs Sumelin meant, J do not 


know. It is a little evigma, and I leave 


the ſolution to ladies. Mr. Hermſprong 


was try ing to ſolve it. perhaps, for he was 


filent, when Miſs Sumelin, raiſing” her ti- 


mid ey e, and finding in Mr. Hermſprong' 8 
unanimated face, nothing that pleaſed her, 
ſhe reſumed her pouts, and remained 
filent to all the EET was Pleaſed to 


ſay. 


Quite wearied out, Mr. Herm ſprong 2ſk- 


ed her if a walk, to ſee the town, would 


be agreeable. 
ee She could not be ſuppoſed to be much. 


-amuſed,” ſhe ſaid, © in her ſituation.” 


e ſee,” Mr. Hermfprong ſaid, © my 
ſervices are difagreeable to you; fo I beg 
leave to wiſh you happiticſs and A good 


morning.“ : 
Miſs Sumelin. had now ſome hours to 


herſelf. Angry at Mr. Bermſprons, ſhe 


felt herſelf kindly diſpoſed to the other 


delinquents; one at leaſt; for what. ſigni- 
fies What he did before he was married; 
ſhe durſt ſay he would have been true 
and conſtant to ber afterwards. Be- 
fides, ſhe Nould never have known it, 
but for that pertinent Hermſprong. 
But the culprit was not to be found, to 
reap the benefit of her lorgivenefs. Inſteac 


bf him, ſhe found Miſs Wavel in the room 


they p 
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they had ſlept in, all in tears. On the ap- 
proach of Miſs Sumelin, the tears fell in 
ſhowers; and ſhe had, beſides, all the ſymp- 

toms of going into hyſterics. When ſhe 
could ſpeak, ſhe told her tale: She did not 
deny her love for Mr. Fillygrove, nor its 
conſequences ; but ſhe made it out fo clear, 
that Miſs Sumelin had the greateſt of obli- 
gations to her, that of giving up a beloved 
You becauſe he loved, and was beloved 
y another perſon, that Miſs Sumelin be- 
came almoſt perſuaded ſne had acted upon 
the pureſt principles of friendſhip. A re- 
conciliation took place; but where was 
Fillygrove ? alas! an hour before Miſs 
Mavel and he had reſumed their quarrel ; 
he had left her, threatening not to return. 
Poor dear young man! ſhe teared his raſh- 

nefs ; for he ſaid ſomething about the ſea, 

The dear young man, in the mean time, 
had met with Mr. Hermſprong upon the 
pier; and much to the ſurprife of the latter, 
accoſted him with a diffident and humble 
air, begging permiſſion to ſay a few words. 
He then informed Mr. Hermſprong, that he 
had been at two ſhops, in order to ſell his 
watch; and not being able to make himſelf 
underſtood, had come hither to pick up an 
honeſt Engliſh ſailor to be his interpreter, 
but had not been able to find one. 8 
_ * Is it to compleat your intended ent er- 
Pr ize 
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prize with Miſs Sumelin, that you deſire to 

raiſe money by the watch?“ Mr. Herm 

ſprong aſked. 
* Oh, no, Sir; I have done with that; I 


want only to get back to England ; and to 


pay Miſs Wavel's paſſage; for I dare ſay 
you will have the goodueſs to take care of 
Miſs Sumelin.” 2 

Well, dir, here comes the captain of the 
Engliſh packet, with whom I have agreed 
for Miſs Sumelin's paſſage and my own. I 
will alſo agree with him for Miſs Wavel's 
aud your's ; and I will pay him, as alſo 
your expences in Oſtend. When we arrive 
at Dover, I wilt make you a preſent of ten 


guineas, to enable you to convey Miſs 


Wavel backto Falmouth, if ſhe chuſes; but 


this upon condition, that you drop all clan- 


deſtine intercourſe with Miſs Sumelin ; nor 
attempt to ſpeak to her before her arrival 


at Falmouth. I have no doubt but a pru- 


dent behaviour may ſtill procure you Miſs 


Sumelin, with the conſcut of her father; 


and when I fee your ſrivolous vanity 
changed into the pride of good ſenſe and 
rectitude, I will aſk her for you.” 

Mr. Fillygrove promiſed every thing, 
and was directed to another inn, there to 
procure an apartment for Miſs Wavel, 
and waittill he could be informed in what 
| ſhip they were to go. ; . 

| - In 
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In the mean time the ladies were bewail- 
ing their mutual misfortunes, till they found 
themfelves hungry. The hour of dinner 
was paſt. - No one took notice of them. 
At length a billet arrived from Fillygrove 
10 Miſs Wavel. © > 
wait for you to dine at the Pelican. 
Pray accompany the meſſenger. I have a 
great deal to jay. Reſpeciful love and 
_ to Miſs Sumelin, but I muſt not ſee 
TT Fog | 
At the ſame time a meſſage came from 
Mr. Hermſprong to Miſs Sumelin, requeſt- 
ing her company to dinner. No mention 
of Miſs Wavel. Theſe were extraordinary 
circumſtances; but had there been no 
other reaſon with the ladies for compliance, [. 
curioſity would have been ſufficient ; and | 
Miſs Sumelin had hers compleatly gratified 
after dinner, by Mr. Hermſprong, who in- 
formed her with his true frankneſs of cha- 3 
racter, what he had done with reſpeR to # 
Fillygrove, and what he intended reſpect- | 
ing herſelf. © And I leave it to your | 
choice, madam,” ſays he, © to permit me 
the honour of being your eſcort, or Miſs 
Wavel. In the latter caſe, I ſhall not 
have the pleaſure to ſee you again till your 
arrival at Falmouth; but will take care 7 
your neceſſary expences ſhall be ſup- 1 
PUR” -- . EET 
Miſs 
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Miſs Sumelin pouted, as uſual ; and Mr. 
Hermſprong found her a companion fo lit- 


tle agreeable to his taſte, that he began to 


think it would be more for his caſe to en- 
dure Miſs Wavel. 


that he ſhould have the pleaſure of giving 
up his opinion to hers, ſhe anſwered, ſhe 
had reſolved to conform to his. A conteſt 
enſued ; but as the lady had ſtumbled on 


the flattering ſuppoſition, that in a fete-A- 


lete of two days and nights, the might diſ- 
play all her habits; ; and Mr, Hermfprong 
having no ſentiment which operated the 
contrary way with equal force, he yave it 
up, and quickly refigned himſelf to the 
difpenfations of Providence. 


To reward him, the lady drew forth her 


whole ſtock of airs and graces. She ſigh- 
ed; ſhe languifhed; ſhe had even moments 
of unutterable lofinefs. «She is the daugh- 
ter of my friend,” he was obliged to ſay 


very often, and he did it with ſhortened 


breath; © ſhall-Trefeue her from diſgrace, 
to plunge her into diſhonour ?” Conquer- 


or, at length he delivered her ſafe into her 
father's protection, and made her his enc- 


CHAP. 


ö rr for life. . 


A ſimilar revolution 
of ſentiment had happened to Miſs Sume- 
lin: So, when Mr. Hermſprong told her 
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Mes. MERRICK's death, an event 
which happened ſooner than was expected, 
was, ſcarcely more afflictive to Miſs Cam- 
pinet than inconvenient to Lord Grondale. 
It broughi him into a terrible dilemma re- 
ſpecting Mrs, Stone, the perſon of merit I 
mentioned in my fifth chapter. | 
I know not what other conſideration, ex- 


cept, her merit and misfortunes, could 


have induced his lordſhip to have plac- 
ed her at the head of his table, as well 
as of his houſehold; bat this poſt of honor 


ſhe had now enjoyed for ſev — years, If 


Miſs. Campinet reſided at the Hall, all the 
laws of decorum required that Mrs. Stone 
ſhould reſign ; but it is not, I believe, 
much to the taſte of the female ſex, to give 
up precedence. Lord Grondale explain- 
ed the dilemma to Mrs. Stone, by way of 
aſking her advice; not without hopes, 
that, ſtruck by the neceſſity of the caſe, 
ſhe would of her own accord, make the 
offer of reſignation. Inſtead of this, ſhe 
offered to his Lordſhip's conſideration a 
plan of a very different kind; an expedi- 

nr . 
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ent, ſhe ſaid, which would reconcile all 
things; which his lordſhip had given her 
many reaſons to believe he would one day 
have recourſe to; and for which, to ſpeak 
her opinion, no time was ſo 88 as the 
preſent. 

Lord Grondale, not taking time for con- 
ſideration, replied to this with more hau- 
teur than gallantry. The lady was offend- 


ed, and ſaid, ſince his lordſhip did not like 
the expedient ſhe had propoſed, he knew 


the alternative. 


Now this alternative was almoſt as little 


to his lordſhip's taſte,as Mrs. Stone's prin- 
cipal expedient : It required the payment 


of a very reſpectable ſum of money, not 


leſs than 5oool. which his lordſhip from 
motives of pureſt benevolence, and charm- 
ed by her condeſcenſion, articled to pay, 


whenever choice or accident altered their 


reſ pective ſituations relative to each other. 


Lord Grondale's politeneſs and gallan- 


try returned upon him all at once. 
« No, Mrs. Stone,” he ſaid, and he took 
her hand; “ no, I find it abſolutely im 


poſſible to part with you. Things oft 


remain as they are.“ 


So, ſince Mrs. Stone would not, Miſs 
Campinet mſi ſubmit ; and Lord Gron- 
dale bad the goodneſs to prepare her for 
* 
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the neceſſity, by the uſual argument * great 
people ic volo. 


CHAP. XVII. 


; Ps E OPLE, young or old, excluded 
from ſociety, are apt to contract oddities, 


particularly as was the caſe of Miſs Cam- 


pinet, the oddity of reflection. I do not 
mean, that ladies who live in the world 
do not think; they do very much; but 
their ſtudy is chiefly ornamental architec- 
ture; 9 what variety of graceful dra- 
peries to adorn the lovelieſt fabric of na- 
ture; with what ſtucco to increaſle its ex- 
ternal brilliance. Miſs Campinet having 
leſs occafion for this firſt philoſophy of la- 
dies, her ſtudies were coufined to inferior 
objects; to the operations of the human 
mind; the right or wrong of human acti- 

ons. 
It did not appear to Miſs Campinet that 
there was much of wiſdom or virtue in Lord 
Grondale's general conduct regarding Mrs. 
Stone; but ſhe had determined that it ill 
became a daughter to judge a father; 1 
that 
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that filial obedience was almoſt the firſt of 
virtues. 

Upon the ſtrength of this ſingular con- 
eluſion, ſhe ſat down quietly to table with 
the perſon of merit without aſſuming the 
privilege of young ladies, to pout or purſe 
up her pretty lips, or indulge herſelfin any 
of thoſe tokens of contempt and diſſatisfac- 
tion which nature or cuſtom has provided 


for ſuch caſes. 


But this was all. Her duty required ſhe 
ſhould treat Mrs. Stone with the exterior 


marks of civility ; but not that ſhe ſhould 
aſſociate with her; for beſides this lady's 
ſuſpicious ſituation, with reſpect to Lord 


Grondale, ſhe was not poliſhed ; was little 
ſtudious of intellectual entertainment, 
though by no means deficient in under- 
ſtanding; and rather an adept in the cun- 
ning 2 8255 ſelf intereſt will uſually dictate 
—even to miniſters of ſtate, when they quit. 
—and when they do not quit—the ſtrait 
aths of rectitude for thoſe of crooked po- 
licy. Miſs Campinet, therefore, roſe 5 
table with her father, and retired to her 
ſitting apartment; there to read a little, 
to work a little, to weep a little, to think a 
little upon Lippen Crag, her providential 
delivery, and her proud deliverer. 


» 
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I Tel ig 14 mr 
I N the night of the , a ſtorm ſuch a3 
had not been remembered, ruſhed down 
Grondale vale, from north to ſouth: It was 
accompanied by exceſſive rain, thunder, 
and lightning. The litter had damaged 
the ſpire of the ſteeple; and ſet fire to a 
cottage, which was burned'to the ground. 
The other cottages were moſtly unroofed, 
and the ſtraw carried to incredible diſtan- 
Ii ⁵ ES 
The Reverend Doctor Blick having 
been diſturbed in the night, lay an hour 
longer than uſual. Whew! he had break- 
faſted he thought it his duty te- go about 
the village and give ſpirituat aid, if any 
perſon wanted it. At tte firſt cottage, he 
found Miſs Campinet; who ſaid, *I did not 
doubt but I ſhouſd meet you; Sir: on the 
unhappy Bufineſs of this morning Lou 
find great devaſtation. The ſtorm wilster- 
rible.” 0-4 OH 8 i g * . Df 3419 
Not being myſelf well?” the Doctor an- 
ſwered, „I am only juſt come” into the 
village.” {7730 7 3G OT 
Here is a gentleman has been among ſt 
the cottagers, ever ſince the dawn of day. 
TE: - 7M All 


* 
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All the labourers are at work to repair their 
reſpeaive damages. He promiſes their 
uſual pay to all, and a gratuity over to 
thoſe he finds moſt induſtrious. In the 
mean time, the butcher is ſtripped of his 
meat, and the baker of his bread, for the 


uſe of — women and children. His name 
is Hermſprong. Perhaps you know him.“ 


Ves, replied the Doctor. Ves, I do 


know ſomething of him. I with I could 


ſay, ſomething good. But, Madam he is 


a proud haughty young man, who thinks 
too well of himſelf to pay a proper reſpect 
to His. betters. Over and above this, Ma- 


dam, he is an infidel; and you know, 
without faith our belt works are ſplendid 


Ams. 
48 80 this 6 of benevolence 15 


- wth you, Doclor, only a ſplendid fin ?” 
Nothing, more, Miſs Campinet. A 
pure ſtream. Capgot- flow from a corrupt 


\-fobzitain.” ae 
Jou preſer faith, 8 to charity.” 


1 60 Certainly, Miſs Campinet,— to 
every "thing : So, I hope, do you „ | 


* hope I believe as I ought; but T own, 
Doctor, I feel a bias in tavour of. ſuch 
iplendid ins“ 

The 2 # DAY was ; by he 


bedr approach Mc Mr. e vic 
wit 


N 


[> 
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with a reſpectful bow, ſaid, *L you L ay 


Miſs Campinet well ?? 


She anſwered with a courteſy. 


ce Never,“ he continued, could 1 * 


her more lovely than when SO with the 
healthful glow of hamanity.” ; 

ec This is poetry, Sir,” ſaid the lady 14 
mult take care how I take it for praiſe; Rl 
Doctor Bliek has been informing me, that 
benevolent propenſities, without faith, Are 
only ſplendid fins.” 

whe Surely,” Mr. Hermſprong l 


< under any ſyſtem, kindacfs to our ſuffer- 
ing fellow creatures cannot be ſin. But 


faith is the Doctor's vocation. It is his to 
ſpeak comfort to the ſoul; and at vonder 
cottage, (pointing to a diſtant one) is a 
proper object of his care; a poor man in 
agonies for her little one who periſhed, I 


know not how, in the confuſion of the night. 
To me belongs the inferior care of admi- 
Aiſtering, to the wants of the body.” | 


In this,” ſaid Miſs Camper hope 
[ may be permitted to are“. 
Lovely Miſs Campinet! your pro pen- 
fities are all amiable. Tlis poor bleſs you. 
May they always bleſs you. But that; I 


would not ſubject you to ſcenes of diſtreſs, 
there is an ae 20 ſaid Mr. Herm- 
ſprong. in 1 A. FSI 2 3110 Aan 5 


bo; OO” Mr. Hermſprong! dow t think of 
2 my 


—— — _— . 
o 
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my diſtreſs;” and Miſs Campinet coloured 
285 red as ſhe poke. Whether it) was a 
glow of the heart, ariſibg from the thobght 
of being able to do good, or a ſimple bluſh 
ut che dear Mr. Hermfprong, Jcanngt 
exactly ſay. It was a lapſe, no dqubt M oe- 
caſioned, perhaps, by a ſudden;warmih of 
ſeutiment. Mr. Hermſprong, howev er, did 
not appear io notice it in the leaſt 3 butſaid, 
Hr heiobject I ſpeak of, is a young oman, 
the ſchool miſtreſs of the village, town, by 
this vight's horror into premature labour.“ 
I know her,” ſaid Miſs. Campinet; 
<« ſhe is very reſpectable; but u ants, 1fear, 
aidiſuperio to mine.” 

„A gentleman of the faculty is ſent for,” . 
Mr. Hermſprong anſvered; “ but I ſear 
1he:raſhnels-of thoſe about her: It is beiter 
to keep ber alittle longer! in pain than ex- 
poſe her to danger“ 

« I underſtand you, Sir,“ Your! the 2 
and will endeavour to be of uſe.” 

Permit me to conduct you, adam. 
Dar good-morrow.” . 

Ah Doctor returned a ngd, TER 4 look 
wat had not in it much.of.cgurteſy ; for 
he ſelt himſelfoſſended by the careleſs air 
of ſuperiority. aſſumed by Hermſprong. | 
Nor could he but remember the Golden 
Ball, and the dignified manner of his bid- 


"00G! adieu there. 9 "Rogether/ there was 
os ſome- 
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ſomething's in this youn g man which render- 
ed it quite as eligible to the Doctor, to a- 
void as to ſeek a rencontre with him. He 
ſcorned, however, to be directed by the 
puppy, even to a work of ſalvation; ſo, in- 
ftead of ſeeking the cottage of deſpair, he 
turned another way, aſked a few queſtions 
received mortifying anſwers, for they were 
in praiſe of Hermſprong, and then took bis, 
wa to th e Hall. 


3 
* 7 
7 # 
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Lx. E T us now attend Miſe lain to 


the houſe of parturition. It was a long walk. 


Jam not certain whether Mr. Hermlſprong 
did not put the poor woman to more pain 
than nature did, ſor the ſake of it; for 
when they arrived the danger was over. 
But, upon the road, the lady's ſervant 


keeping z reſpeafal diſtance, they had 


ſome little converfationn. The lady began 
it with ſaying, ſhe was forry ſhe. could not 


acknowledge her obligation to him a better 


way than by words, and that ſhe muſt be 
obliged to chance or misfortune, even for 


that opportunity. 
II 3 0 For 
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« For the latter, Miſs Campinet, it is I 
who ought to feel the ſorrow,” Mr. Herm- 
ſprong anſwered ; © and: indeed fortune; or 
whatever god or goddeſs has the diſpoſal of 
this part of my fate, does not treat me well. 
When I conſider who it was I had the ha p- 
pineſs to ſave;—when I ſee her all beauty 
and grace, — when 1 hear her all intelli- 
gence, and bear of her all angel; I riſe in 
my own eſtimation— I find myfelf higher 
than the Cæſars, and the other Nlaughter- 
ers, —nay, ſo high, that 1 almoſt think my- 
ſelf intitle to the reward l aſked.” 

e To that ſlender reward, if you chuſe to 
call it fo, a much ſmaller degree of merit 
would have entitled you; but I am ſorry 
you have learned to flatter. : 

e Jo flatter! nay, at moſt it is only truth 
a-bittle heightened. In praiſe of beauty one 
becomes poetical. Are young qi a . 
ed to be praiſed with cold and exact pre- 
cilion ?” BEET OCR TLIC 3171-1 

« It would be better perhaps.they were. 

« Poſhbly ſo; but ſince that is not their 
1aſte, what can poor young men do??? 
“ am ſoxry our ſex ſhould lay yours 
under the neceſſity of eſtimating female 
merit by a falſe ſcale.” | Ip 

% Nay, Miſs Campinet ; men, unleſs they 
are in love, appreciate the merits of ladies 
very well. The error lies in cuſtom, which 

TIM ſeems 
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ſeems to ſanctify a little extravagance of 
expreſſion in the cauſe of the fair.” 

*I could have wiſhed your extravagance 
in that particular, Mr. Hermſprong, had 
been leſs.“ 

oat Am ſcarce ſeolible of any, Miſs Cam- 
pinet.” 

© Nam. 

© It is not proper that Miſs Campinet 
ſhould think of herſelf as I do of her,” 

ce Is not that, Sir, a confeſſion that you 
do not think juſtly * 

4 muſt take the liberty to tell Miſs 
ak ſhe has no right to diſpute my 
ta ey | 
One may at leaſt, call in queſtion the 
exiſtence of the qualities you aſcribe to the 
object of it.” | 

% No, madam, they exiſt to me; cas 
whilſt they do fo, can you wonder that I 
ſhould wiſh to encreaſe my happineſs by 
your ſociety, and hope for your eſteem ?” 

My eſteem, Sir, you muſt always com- 
mand; and I ſhould injure myſelf to reject 
your ſociety, did it depend upon myſelf. 
But Lord Grondale 


him?“ 
J believe ſo, Sir.” 
“He thinks truly. Whether the. PTY 
neſs I have learned! in my youth, be, in 
H 4 highly 


— 


« Thinks me deficient in reſpe & to 


* K 
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highly poliſhed countries, a virtue or vice, 
I know not. Miſs Campinet will pardon. 
me, if the plain aud fimple truth to which 
I have been habituated, comes from me too 
toon and too unguarded.” 

Every thing may be pardoned in fa- 
vour of truth.” 

Lord Grondale diſlikes my manners,. 
and J his. Humility io a proud man, is. a 
price ] cannot pay, —even for life.” 

The ſentiment, and the mode of utter- 
ance, made Miſs Campinet turn to look at 
her companion. She had before thought 
him poſſeſſed of the ſineſt face ſhe ever be- 
held; it ſeemed improved now by the ani- 
mation which beamed from his eyes. 
But young ladies are not permitted to look 
long or intently upon young men; ſo re- 
ſuming ber poſition, ſhe ſaid, © Do you 
know any country in the world, Mr. Herm- 
ſpropg, where this price is not paid?” 

« Amongſt the Aborigines of America, 
Miſs 3 Then, (added Mr. Herm- 
ſprong, with a {\mile,) I was born a ſavage.” 

Mils Campinet felt the ſtrangeſt ſort of 
fecl; ſhe never could tell what it was like. 

64 You aſtoniſn me, Sir,” ſaid ſhe; * but 
there is myſtery; you are not of FACE: 
parents?“ 

No; of unſortunate Europeans; 1 


might 4 e been born! in France.“ 
„ Eng. 
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England, I preſume, has had the great, 
eſt ſhare in your education?“ 

% No, Miſs Campinet ; till a few weaks:. 
fince, 1 never ſaw England; the language, 
equallywith French, and that of an Indian 
tribe, I have ſpoken from infancy.” -/ 

“ But—your manners!” = xd 

Cannot, I fear, be to the taſte of Engtiſh 
ladies. I have indeed been learning to 
dance and make a bow in France. It is ix 
years ſince I have been endeavouring to 
acquire European arts. Of my progreſs L 
cannot-boaſt. I cannot learn to offer incenſe 
at the ſhrines of wealth and power; nor 
any ſhrines but of probity and virtue. I 
cannot learn to ſurrender my opinion from 
complaiſance, or from any principle of 
adulation. Nor can I learn to ſuppreſs 
the ſentiments of a free-born mind, from 
any ſear, religious or political. Such 
uncou my obduracy has my ſavage ed uca- 
ion produced.” 

« ] muſt own, Mr. Hermſprong, you in- 
tereſt me. You make me defirous of de- 
ſerving your eſteem and friendſhip. But, 
{ituated as I am Tou know, Sir, I do not 
command in my father's houſe.” ON 

Perhaps it is the only place where you | 
do not, or might not, if you pleaſe.” 

Did you,” Miſs Campinet aſked with a 
| ſmile; did you learn this of the Abort- 
gines of America? It taſtes of France.” 

II 5 . 
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One learns ſomething every where.“ 

is not flattery a diminution of that in- 
tegrity of which you juſt now gave ſo plea- 
ſing a ſpecimen ?” | ks 

IJ am told it is of the firſt neceſſity to 
ladies; ſo to pleaſe them, one goes out of 
one's way ſometimes.” _ 

If fo, let them have it; but let it not 
be adminiſtered by the Hermſprongs of 
me ae.” | | 

* dehre to pleaſe; eſpecially the Miſs 
Campinets, who are not tooabundant. But 
how to pleaſe, I fear I have ſtill to learn.“ 

J entreat you, go not to the ſchool of 
flattery for it.“ „ 

“So entreated, I will not, even for Mils 
Campinet.” | | . 

They had now arrived at the door of the 
cottage, and finding the accoucheur come, 
and every thing in a fair way, nothing was 
left for Miſs Campinet to do. Suppoſing 
Lord Grondale might expect her at break- 
faſt, ſhe took the road to the Hall, from 
whence this houle was not far diſtant. But 
her converſation began to grow irregular; 
ſhe ſeemed embarralled. In reality ſhe was 
afraid of her father's diſpleaſure, if ſeen 
with Mr. Hermſprqng ; yet how could ſhe 
hint her fears, or*how be unpolne to a 
centleman, ſhe had more and more reafon 
to eſteem, Luckily he ſaw her embarraſſ- 

r 2/741: 7, at, 
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ment, and gueſſed its cauſe. He ſtopped, 
and taking her hand with the moſt rèſpect- 
ful air poſſible, he ſaid, © Miſs Campinet 
will permit me, what indeed ſhe cannot pre- 
vent to intereſt myſelf in her happineſs and 
peace. Fortune, I hope, will again and 
again give me the pleaſure of this morning, 
without its calamity.” He bowed touch- 
ed her glove with his lips, and was out of 
ſight in an inſtant. 


C HA p. XXI. 


T H E Reverend Doctor Blick found his 
lordſhip hobbling along the terrace, aided 
by his two ſticks, and rather in a fretful 
mood. The butler had been informing 
him of the ravages of the night, and, which 
unavoidably followed, of Mr. Hermſprong's 
activity in repairing them. The perſon. 
of merit alſo had mentioned to his lord- 
ſhip, that Miſs Campipet had gone early 
out upon her charitable functions; and 
had added, that no doubt, in her progreſs ' 
ſhe would meet Mr. Hermſprong ; and that 


two ſuch benevolent people could not. 
| meet 
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meet upon ſo charitable a buſineſs, with-- 
out being highly delighted with each 
other. | 

Lord Grondale, though ſufficiently at- 
tentive to ſuch matters, did not juſt now 
regard the profound humility of Doctor 
Blick's ſalutation; but aſked him abrupt- 
ly, if he had ſeen that ſtrange impertinent 
fellow, that Hermſprong ? 

The DoQtor anſwered, “Ves, my lord, | 


1 have juſt left him.“ 


« What, where, when? I ſuppoſe | 
are grown intimate,” ſaid Lord . 
« How can your lordſhip do me the in- 
Juſtice to ſuppole it?ꝰ ſaid the Doctor. 1 
—] coaleſce with a man who has failed in 
reſpe& to your lordſhip? No, my lord. 
But going amongſt my pariſhioners this 
morning, to endeavour to alleviate their 
miſeries, I met the young man——” 
Sporting his oftentatious charity“ 
« Juſt, my lord; the epither 1 is perfectly 
adaptive.“ 
Saw you Miſs Campinet! oa 
„Ves, Mx lord.“ 
„„ And ſhe, Sir,—what did ſhe do?“ 
Hermſproug told her of a poor woman 


in labour, and they went together.” 


Together! the Henevolence of that is 
admirable. Together! Rank and proper- 
ty have loſt half cheir value, at leaſt, in this 

liberal 
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liberal age. I believe, Doctor, you and I 


may live to ſee the unfortunate hour when 
they will have loſt the whole. Such 
ſellows! damn him!“ ſaid his OY 
with energy. 

In the flow of holy eee the 
Reverend Doctor Blick had almoſt ſaid 
amen, to Lord Grondale's prayer; but it 
came acroſs him, that to ſay Amen was an 


inferior office; fo he choſe rather to con- 


tent himſelf with expreſſing his aſtoniſh- 
ment that any man, much more ſuch a man, 
ſhould preſume to offend his lordſhip. 
Rut,“ continued the good Dod or, * it 
is à licentious age: Pride and inſolence are 
1 charaeriftics of young men now.” 


„think, Doctor, I ſhall find a way to 


lower both.” 

e hope you will, my lord.“ 

never in my life 3 much diſliked a 
man.“ 


« He is ſhockingly diſagreeable, my * 
indeed,” 


« They ſay he has travelled.” 
So he ſays himſelf, my lord; but: he 


owns it was on foot.” 


A very convincing proof in my opini- 


on, of the ſtrength of his purſe.” 


«+ Undoubtedly, my lord; very con- 
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* | | | 4 Yet 
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« Yet they talk of his generoſity. Old 
women, I ſuppoſe, for pennyworths of ſnuff 
and tobacco; and they ſay, God bleſs his 
ſweet pretty face; ſo he ſwells with vanity 
almoſt to burſting. ? * 

_ « Certainly,” ſaid the Doctor, laughing, 
or endeavouring to laugh. For true hu- 
mour your lordſhip has no equal.” | 
I ſuppoſe he has exerted himſelf to- 
day, in order to eclipſe the lord of the pa- 
riſh.” 

«] dare ſay your lordſhip is right. I ſaw 
at once his charity did not flow from Chriſ- 

tian benevolence,” n 

« For my part I have no opinion of theſe 
charitable ebullitions.“ 

.« Your lordſhip. is perfectly happy in 

our terms. Yes, ebullitions,—bubbles.” 

« Indiſeriminate giving is not my taſte: 
I chuſe to conſider my objects.“ 

« If all charities had your lordſhip for a 
director, they would be beſtowed more to 
the praiſe and glory of God, than J fear 
they now are.” | _ 

<« Does any body know where this young 
fool comes from?“ 

„No, my lord.” 12610 

« A French refugee, perhaps.” 

«Perhaps io, my lord.” 


Þ e But he ſpeaks Engliſh too well.” 
[i That is a juſt obſervation, my lord.” 
| Probably 


— 


Probably he has ſpent his ſortune, and 
comes to hide his ſhame where he is un— 
known.” 1 

«Exceeding probable, my lord.” 

« It is ſtill more probable he never had 
a fortune to ſpend, and 1s now on the hunt 

for one.” 
ee confeſs, my lord, this is the higher 
probaviny.” 2: -. 

My daughter would be a pretty catch. 
A lucky hit, Doctor, that of catching the 
chair horſe.” | 

« Valily lucky, my lord.” 

e Not that horſes are apt to leap down 
crags; but to timid minds, terror magni- 
fies poſhbilities into certainties.“ 

1 You look quite into human nature, my 
los $54 121 HH u2; | 
_« Miſs Campinet, like other ſweet young 
ladies, has, no doubt, a tender and grateful 
heart; and what reward can be too great 
for an action ſo terribly heroic ?? 
_ « Your lordſhip is ſo humourous.” 

There are men c laſſes of men, I believe, 
to whom no human attainment is ſo uſeful 
and profitable as aſſentation. It is for the 
benefit of young beginners in this reſpect- 
able art, that I have recorded this dialogue. 
Dr. Blick was an adept. He cannot be a 


biſhop. 5 
| CHAP, 


- 
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C H A P. XXII. 


5 | 
1 HE terrace on which Lord Grondale 
was now exerciſing Dr. Blick and himſelf, 
had a ſpacious proſpe&t. Lord Grondale, 
at the inſtant of concluding luis laſt ſen- 
tence, happened to caſt his eyes on the 
pot where Mr. Hermſprong wastaking leave 
of his heroic daughter, at the concluſion 
of the zoth chapter. 

„here, Blick, there!“ cried his . 
ſhip ; “damn it there!“ For anger will not 
be always obedient to poliſhed manners; 
and lords, nay parſons, will ſwear on ſuf- 
ficient provocation. As Miſs Campinet, 
approached the garden gate, Lord Gron- 

1 dale, full of rage, flew to meet her with 
all the velocity of a man crippled by 
cout. It happened that Mr. Glen was at 
this inſtant paſhng by, from Sithin, where 
he had ſlept the night before; and where 
he had informed himſelf concerning a | 
young woman, who had once waited on TD 


» 


— 


Miſs Campinet, and with whom ſhe was l 
deſervedly a favourite. This young lady 
- aſked Mr. Glen of her; his anſwer was, t 


that ſhe ſeemed every day to grow worſe. 
| : cc Alas! oF 
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1 Alas! P” ſaid Miſs Campinet, 1 fear 
then there is little room 10 hope.” 

Indeed, Miſs Campinet,” anſwered 
Glen, in a tone of ſorrow.— «indeed I have 
no hope.” 32 

At this critical moment, Lord Grondale 
inflamed with rage, burſt through the 
gate. | | 

»What impertinent language is this,” 
ſaid he, furioufly; © how dare you, Sir, 
ſpeak tomy daughter in ſuch terms?” _ 

« I donot comprehend your lordſhip,” 
was Mr. Glen's reply. 

« Miſs Campinet,” ſaid her father, « walk 
in, and wait my permiſſion to go out 
again.“ 

What have I done to deſerve this, Sir?” 
aſked his fair daughter. 

Every thing | ſhould wiſh you not 10 
do. Five minutes fince you were coquet- 
ting with that impertinent puppy, that 
Hermfprong, who comes from you know 
not where; and now you were pertnijung | 
this worthy gentleman. to talk to y +, 

his hopes. Aman who ought to think him- 
_ felt honoured by ſuch En to your 


woman.” 

Indeed, my lord,” ſaid his fair daugh- 
ter, weeping as ſhe went in 3 indeed you 
are in an error.“ 


That now is vom,” ſaid his lord- 
mp" 4 
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ſhip; © I muſt not believe my eyes; then 
directing a ſtern look at Glen, nor I ſup- 


pole my ears. 


For Miſs Campinet's ſake, my lord, I 
will, if you chuſe it, explain the imple 
words which have ſhook 750 * ſo 


horribly,” replied Mr. G 


I aſk no explanation,“ his lordſhip ex- 
claimed ; I will receive none. I diſgrace 
myſelf, by condeſcending to talk with you 


at all.” 1 
„am happy in your contempt, my 
lord,” replied Glen. 


cee There. DoRor,” ſaid his lordſhip, 


« there!“ 


J am ſhocked, my lord,” ſaid the com- 


Plaiſant Doctor; Mr. Glen, have you 


loſt your ſenſes? Do you know the reſpect, 
1 ſhould fay reverence, due from ſuch as 


you to ſuch exalted characters as Lord 
Grondale ?” _ 

"2. thank 4-= do,” Mr. Glen replied; 
« and to fuch exalted characters as Dr. 
Blick; and I pay exactly what I believe 
I owe. 


- mm audacity, my lord, I never law 
before; and hope I never ſhall again,” | 


ſaid the Doctor. | 
« Juſt as often,“ Glen replied, as you 


preſume! to treat me thus.“ 


60 pre- 
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_ * Preſume,” ſaid the Doctor, waddling 
two or three ſteps towards him. 

* Preſume,” replied Glen, meeting him 


with firmneſs.” 


Come in, Doctor,“ ſaid Lord Gron- 


dale; © let us leave the reptile;” and the 


garden door was ſlapt to with a force which 
ſhook the wall.“ 1 


CHAP. XXL. 


Ti E houſe in which Mrs, Merrick had 
ved, and of which ſhe had had a leaſe for 
life, was to be ſold. It was the property 


of a Mr. Jones, who had, when young, 


occupied it, and the little eſtate around it, 
had married, and with an income of 400. 
a- year, had lived reſpected, without run- 
ning in debt. Unfortunately, the death 
of a couſin introduced him into the poſſeſſi- 
on of as many thouſands per annum. He 
began to live, and in a few years found 


it convenient to ſell, Bloomhill, for ſo 


— 


this houſe was called, was ordered to the 
hammer; it having been previouſly offer- 


ed to Lord Grondale, at a price his = 
_ thip 


—ͤ——— — — —ẽ²Mc —— earn 
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ſhip 155 ſed to give; not becau ſe he thought” 
it much too dear; but becauſe, being told 
that it would, upon his refuſal, be fold by 
auction, he thought no body would dare to 
bid againſt him, "and he Ln get it cheap. 

And, indeed, ſo perſuaded was the coun— 
try around, that Lord Grondale, to whom 
it was the more deſirable, as it' was ſur- 
rounded by his own eſtate, would be the 
purchaſer at any price, that on the day of 
fale not many people of property attended, 


and thoſe were ſoon ſilenced by the tern 


looks of Mr. Roger Calvart, his Jordſhip' 8 


agent, all but one. 


About this time Lord Conde had no 
company, and had given the reverend 
Dr. Blick a general invitation to dinner, 
which had received almoſt as general an. 
ac ceptance. "FE {apr 

On the day of the auction, Half an hour 
before dinner, arrived Mr. Roger Calvart, 
to whom his lordſhip gave audience in his 
library. This over, they enteted the din- 
ing room. Mr. Calvart warm with buſtle 
and buſineſs, Lord Grondale with vexati- 
on... An awful ſilence prevatled: during 


dinner, interrupted only by his lordſhip's 
and the doctor's frequent call for wine.“ 


The ſervants having withdrawn, the Doc- 


tor recolleed the auction, and addreſſing” 


Calvart, 


1 — 
* — 


v. 
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'Calvart, hoped he might wiſh his lordſhip 


19% of the purchaſe. ..;. 
Many all. unpaternal, 7 might ſay, malig- 


.nant, glance, batl his lordſhip n dinner, 


; caft upon Miſs Campinct, who 
' tremb] e, though ſhe knew not why. 
The Docter s Meſtion was anſwered. by 


egan: to 


Calvart only with a ſhake of the head; but 
it opened hislordſbip's mouth, already pre- 


diſpoſed to eloquence by u ine... 
No,“ ſaid Lord Grondale, a” at 


his daughter, it is Miſs Campinet you 


muſt congratulate; zit is her hero who j is the 


fortunate purchaler.” 


My hero, my lord * aid che dlaſhing 


Miſs Campinet. 


The parſon was eating : nectaribe; it Fell 


from his hand; and his paralytic g Jaws de- 
noted his profound aſtoniſhment. 


% Theſe premiles,” ſaid his lordſhip, 


< which L have been laying out for ſo many 
years, which are ſo convenient tojmy eſtate, 
aud in all reſpects ſo defirablo a purchaſe, 


has this young coxcomb perſiſted in buy- 


ing, when every body elſe had politely 
given up the conteſt. Not content with 
this inſolence, he muſt add contempt to it; 


for when Mr. Calvart ſent a friend to him, 


to ſay his opponent was bidding for Lord 
_ Grondale, and that his lordſhip would 
_ conſider it as an obligation if he would 


deſiſt, 


| 
il 
| 
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deſift, he turned from him with a curſed 
ſneer, and inſtantly bid 2ol. more; though 
the rules of bidding only required 10l. 
But if J forgive og 


devil the fellow intends to pay for it, I 
cannot conceive; unleſs indeed he can find 
credit upon the ſtrengrh of his favour With 
Miſs Campinet.” 
„ T ſhall be much: obliged to your! 18rd. 
ſhip,” ſaid his fair daughter, with ſome de- 
gree of ſpirit,” when you do Mr. Herm- 
ſprong the honour to make him the ſubject 
of your converfation, to be leſs perſonal 


to me, till 1 ha ve really given Fu oc- 


caſion.“ 
«I cannot,” bile lordſhip replied; con- 


ſider the occaſion as wanting. Witneſs 
that day, for ever memorable in the annals 
of Grondale, when the joint benevolence 
of this hero and heroine flowed a pure tor- 
rent, through the ſtreets of this metropolis. 
Witneſs the apprehenſive ſpirit of the lady, 


when any one preſumes to queſtion the 


entleman's merit. Witnels, this purchaſe, 


which, without a view to your beauteous 
Telf, and theſe domains, is ſo ridiculous, 


that abſurdity's own ſelf would never have 


ſtumbled upon it.“ 
n duty, Sir, to Pear all you 


chuſe to inflict,“ ſaid Miſs Campinet, now 
in tears, and riſing to withdraw. bh 
ce | e 


Front! Aud how the | 


„ 
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* She ſat like patience on a monument,” 
cried his lordſhip, as ſhe paſſed the door. 

Mr. Roger Calvart hung his head ;-the 
parſon forgot to applaud ; and Mrs. Stone, 
by no'means a malignant woman, an enemy 
to Miſs Campinet rather from fituation than 
malevolence, roſe and retired, ſaying, as 
ſhe went out, © Fie, fie, my lord!“ | 

Hay!“ ſays his lordſhip, © what, I 
have been too hard upon Miſſie to day, 
have I? Come, puſtv the bottle, gentlemen ; 
Jam in the humour to be merry. This 
_ raſcal has diverted me; if I live Iwill drive 

the country of him.” 2" 

This was a ſentiment law and divinty 
could both applaud; and they began in 
earneſt to concert ways and means; but 
the rapid movements of the bottle pre- 
vented any thing being cogitated, worth 

ſuch genius, conjoined to ſuch good will. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


A MONT H now paſſed away at Gron- 
dale Hall with tolerable peace. Mr. 
Hermſprong was moſtly abſent from the 
village; Miſs Campinet ſcarce heard the 

mention 
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mention of his name, except hen Lord 
Grondale choſe to make him the object of 
his ingenious ſatire. If ſimple tranquillity 
be all that young ladies ever deſire, ſhe 


bad almoſt all ſhe debigd. We muſt, ho w- 
ever, own it was but a ſleepy felicity, 
till the arrival of Mits Fluart ga ve it a 


degree of animation. 
Lord Grondale ien out of humour one 


morning, had been indulging his daughter 
with its uſual effects, was croſſing the hall 
into his ſtudy, (I had better call it his cal- 


culation room) when he was met by Mrs. 


Stone, with an eye rather y. and a 


cheek a little inflamed. 
My lord,” ſhe ſaid, did you invite 


- young. ladies here to inſult me? if you 
. did, | muſt tell your lordſhip tha 


But ſhe was prevented from imparting to 
his lordſhip this piece of information, by 
the entry of Miſs Fluart, followed by Miſs 
Campinet. 

« My lord, your moſt obedient. ] Hope | 
I ſee you well.” 


« Much obliged to you, Miſs Fluart,” 


his lordſhip anſwered rather gravely; 


pretty well.“ 
« I have flown twenty miles this morn- 


ing, to ſee Caroline here, and ſhe receives 
me with tears. Either Jam an unwelcome 


Buelt 
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8 or your lordſhip muſt have been 
fcolding her.“ 

« Maſs Fluart, I can reprove, and Caro- 
line can deſerve it, but 1 cannot conde- 
ſcend to ſcold.” 1 

So then, you have been naughty, Ca 3 
roline. My lord, you muſt appoint me ö 
her governeſs. In one month, I dare fay, } 
I ſhall make her almoſt as wiſe and pru- 1 


= dent as myſelf, x | 
1 «© Probably,” anſwered his lordihip, 0 i 
— half deigning to ſmile; © it would be one i 
. of your leſſons to affront people ?” 1 
a Oh dear! who can I have affronted?“ 1 
A perſon of merit, I affure you, x 
e though ſhe condeſcends to take upon her- 
u ſelf the office of regulating my family.” 
« Goodneſs, what a miſtake I have made! 
o | She was ſo kind as to welcome me Juit as a 
* Lady Grondale would have done; ſo, 
ils though I had not heard of it, J concluded 
pour lordſhip had taken a wife; accord- 
Pe ingly I paid my reſpects. It ſurpriſed me, 
. to be ſure, to ſee her bounce off as if ſhe 
t, was affronted; but, my dear lord, you 
5 muſt make it up for me; and in return, 
I will take this naughty girl to her dreſſing- 
u- room, and correct her; lo, my lord. 
good morning. 
me Nou, it muſt be owned Miſs Fluart did 


eſt, fib a little; for ſhe knew Mrs. Stone ver 
AA well 
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well; but the whim of mortifying t the poor 


woman came into her head; who indeed 
did outſtep propriety in her officious wel- 


come; and whom Miſs Fluart could not 
forgive ſor taking her friend's place at 


Lord Grondale' 8 table. 


CHAP. XXV. 


0. the 0 les oulſed . 


tween our fair friends, at this "heir firſt 
interview, little has come to my know- 
ledge. "Towards the cloſe of it, Mifs Cam- 
pinet ſaid, © You ſee, my dear Marin, the 
ſtate of things with us, and the cauſes of 
my father's diſpleaſure. All I have to do, 
is to ſubmit, and comfort myſelf with the 
reflection, that I have not incurred it by 
any indecorums, or any — of 


my own.” 
„es, Miſs Fluart anſwered, « there is 


great conſolation in being whipped for 


having been good. But let us leave un- 


natural fathers, and talk of natural things. 
You allow that this Mr. Hermſ Prong is ve- 


ry bandiowe _ _ | | 
; ie 1 did 


Ay 
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e did not ſay ſo, Maria. Tam no judge 
of the very handſome in men.” 
HFave you any diſorder. in your eyes 
my dear?” 
* No; I have ſeen Lim too little, not- 
withſtanding, to determine ſo PRI : 
a point.” 
They ſay of us, that we decide this at 
a ſingle glance.“ 
„I have had more cauſe to think of his 
bravery than his beauty; and I have. 
thought of his benevolence more than of 
either. One might almoſt call him the 
guardian angel of the poor.“ | 
* Yes, of poor young women, who 
are going to take imprudent leaps, either 
into matrimouy, or down crags. For the 
reſt, his charities are whims, 1 ſuppoſe, 
or vanities, as moſt charities are.“ 
One would imagine, Maria, you were 
132 pupil of Mandeville.“ 
e have not the honour to know the | 
gentleman ; but one looks and compares, 
and ſo one draws coueluſions.“ 
Not very candidly, } think.” 
© That is as God pleaſes, child; one 
draws them how oue can.“ 
| «Weil, my dear Maria, howſoever you 
|| may draw your coucluſions here, let me 
| entreat you to ſpare your wit in my fa- 
wer's preſence; and do not needleſsly 
| irritate Mrs Stone.“ 
12 : ce Surely, 


— 
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60 Surely, Caroline, you think J have no 
diſcretion; I, who love ſo well peace and 


- plumb pudding. ” 
When ſummoned to dinner, the ladies 


found in the dining apartment Lord Gron- 
dale and the Rev. Dr. Blick. His lordſhip 
appeared in good humour, and ſaid, © S1 


. down, ladies —ſit down Doctor; Mrs. Stone 


will be here preſently.” 
- Miſs Campinet took her accuſtomed 
place, the gentlemen theirs. | | 
„Ob,“ ſays Miſs Fluart, „it is I then 
who am to do the honours of the table; ; 
upon my word, this is a new etiqueite,” 


Then taking Mrs. Stone's chair, ſhe call- 


ed upon the Doctor, with great gravity, for 
grace. But in the Doctor's ſenſorium there 
muſt have been ſome little confuſion; for 
inſtead of, Lord blefs and preſerve, he be- 
gan with, Lord have mercy upon us. Lord 


Grondale frowned at his daughter, as if 


ſufpecting that a contrivance betwixt them; 


Mifs Campinet, much flurried” ſaid, © My 


dear, you have miſtook; that 1 is Mrs. None 8 
chair.“ 


wiſh Mrs. Stone was either Lady Grondale 


or not; one ſhall be always making wiſ⸗ 


takes. 
Miſs Campinet bluſhed at this ſ pecimen 


of her friend's diſcretion; ; Lord Grondale 


looked 


Oh dear !” cried this volatile lady, -j 1 2 


bs LY Bu 
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looked ugly; the Doctor did not know 


how to look. A little Mrs. Stone relieved 
this embarraſſment, by now taking her 
place. The Doctor mumbled ſomething 
that paffed for grace. Pythagoras might 
have preſided at dinner, fo little was there 


a want of filence. 
The whole of things not being to the taſte” 
of the young ladies, they withdrew as ſoon 


as poſſible. Lord Grondale followed them 
to the door with his eye, and then ſaid, 
Don't you think, Doctor, the world vaſt- 


ly improved fince you and I were boys?“ 


Had the Doctor only heard this queſtion, 
he would have anſwered, undoubtedly, 


my lord. But he ſaw it too, and his reply 


was a No—of no ſmall tone and empha ſis. 


A fine thing, this commerce, Doct or; 


it doubles production, and enlarges alt 
ſorts of qualities bur good ones. I ean re- 


member when young ladies were ſomething 


more civil, and ſomething leſs impertinent 
than now. I can remember when they paid 


viſns only when invited by the maſter of 


the houſe; and when they would have 
thought it indecent to have affronted even 
their inferiors. Now their ſuperiors can- 
not eſcape; for in point of family, Mrs. 
Stone is Miſs Fluart's fupertor. This girl 
is ax child of commerce, and thinks, to be 


young, to be a hoyden, and to have a for- 
ng j 


$8. tune, 
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tune, — every thing. What is it to 

her, who chuſe to do the honours of my 
table at my own houſe? But 1 ſuppoſe there 
may have gone abroad a rumour, that Mrs. 
Stone and |, diſreg arding ceremony, have 
choſen to live together as man and wife. 
Aud whence ſuch rumour ? Why, becauſe 
J acknowledge Mrs. Stone's merit, and treat 
her with the attention ſhe deſerves. Even 
were it ſo, Doctor“ © 

„Oh, my lord!“ exclaimed. Mrs. Stone, 
] beg the ſuppoſition may not be made.“ 

For argument's lake only,” his lord- 
ſhip anſwered. What more ſhould we do 
than imitate, the patrilarchs? Doctor, can 
that be fin?“ 

No,“ anſwered the obliging Doctor; 
no, my lord; on the contrary, I main- 
tain, that it is 10 the leaving their ſimple 
manners, that the preſent degenerate races 
of mankind owe fo much of vice and mi- 
lends: - 

„Very true, Dodor. And what, pray, i is 
con—con—l believe we muſt borrow a 
word from the Latin; for when the vulgar 
uſe a word, they always contaminate the 
idea. I aſk, then, what is conſuetudinage 
but marriage without ſorms? And what are 


__ forms? Rules— rather than laws—of civil 


policy which it may be ſometimes expedi- 
| | ent 
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ent to comply withal, and ſometimes 
not.” 6 | 
6 Howſoever,” ſaid Mrs. Stone, © this ' 
ſort of marriage may be convenient and 
agreeable to men, to women it is good for 
little but to ſ abject them to inſult and con- 
tempt.” 

" Trifles,” his jordfhip replied, ce be- 
neath a ſenſible woman's notice.? 
Very ſenſible women, my lord, may 
not chuſe to loſe their reputation.” | 

** Ainonglſt ſilly people,” ſaid his lord- 
ſbip, * reputation loſt is often a reputa- 
tion got.“ 

Fes, my lord, 3 aß who are 
degraded themſelves.” 

There are ſituations of this ſort, Mrs. 
Stone,” ſaid his lordſhip, with a little air 
of pride, which. do not merit the name 
of Sala.” 

« ] know of none, my lord.” 

« It was not always, madam, you viewed 
things 1n this light.” 

« 'This is another bleſſing of the ſituati- 
on your lordſhip i is pleaſed to praiſe. If 
ſimple women complain, they are ordered 
to look back upon their folly, even by 
thoſe to whom they have made the greateſt 
of all ſacrifices,” _ | 

Upon my honour, ladies are not want- 
10g to themſelves when they eſtimate the 


value of their favours.” 
| I 4 X «I do 


* 
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GY! do not ſee;ꝰ ſaid Mrs. Stone, looking 

at the Doctor, how they can be rated too 
high, if, as the clergy tell us, we riſque 
heaven by them.“ 

* The cant of method iſts, ſaid his lord- 
flip. The church of England has more 
liberal notions, —has ſhe not, Doctor 2? 

In his appeals to Dr. Blick, Lord Gron- 
dale was ſeldom diſappointed ; nor had he 
now reaſon to complain ; except of pro- 
lixity ; for the learned divine, having, at 
great length, explained how marriage and 
confuetudinage exiſted together in patriar- 
chal times, proved that what was right 
then cou d not be wrong now ; and that it 
was ſcarce poſſible a lord ſhould be wrong 
at any time. 

With the Doctor's eoneluſtons, Lord 
Grondale was better ſatisfied than Mrs. 
Stone, who did not ſee in them any 
towards advaneing her to the Altai oe 

Lady Grondate. 5 5 


CHAP. XXVI. 


\ 7 H E N the fair ſriends had reached 


their . Miſs Campinet began a 
| tender 
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tender expoſtulation with Miſs Fluart, en- 
treating her not to indulge her vivacity on 
improper occaſions. 

In pity to me, my dear,” ſhe conclud- 
ed, © you ſhould reſtrain your lively ge- 
nius. Lord Grondale is my father; he 
may have his failings, but is it fit for a 
daughter to fee them? In ſhort, my dear 
Maria, he 1s ay Pr) I fay. every _— 8 
in that.“ “ 

« Miſs Fluart, with. compoſed gravity, 
anſwered, «© Yes, my dear—that—that ſanc- | 

tifies him.“ 
How can you, Maria, o pervert my. 
meaning ? I refer to the duty I owe; a du- 
ty which forbids my giving him offence.” 

« Very true, child,“ Miſs Fluart replied, 

with continued gravity. - Les, about this 
high tranſcendent duty—yes, it is all true. 
Pray, my dear, did you ever hear, or ſee in. 
the dictionary, the word reciprocity ? I af- 
{ure you, the politicians make great rout - 
About it.“ 

« My dear Miſ. s Fluart, I cannot bargain | 
with my father.“ “ 

! dare ſay not, Caroline; unleſs the 
bargain ts all on his fide. Mrs. Stone, too 
very reverend perſon, —almoſt like a 


It is poſſible ſhe may have failings ; 


but 3 It is not — toſee them.” | | 
: * 3 | cc For | 


b 
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« For me, it is not, Maria. She has 


good qualities.“ 


Oh, yes, quite uſeful to Lord Gron- 


dale; a fort ofnccefſary perſon ; who keeps 
naughty people of faſhion from diſturbing 


his lordſhip's domain; and fo preſerves 
the dear daughter of her adoption from. 


the vices of a diſſipated age, and the conta- 


gion of bad example. And of good, too 
ſome people would ſay; and would aſk: 


whether this was a proper fituation for 
Miſs Campinet, the daughter and heireſs, 
of Lord Grondale; the favourite of nature. 
as well as fortune; whom women pity, and 


men want to „ debarred from ſocie- 
ty, and the common pleaſures of life, by 


pure paternal affection. Oh Caroline!“ 
Miſs Fluart's vivacity here yielded to. 


her tenderneſs. She ſhed tears, and with: 


tears Miſs Campinet anſwered. 

* It crying would do, ſaid Miſs Fluart,. 
recovering her uſual tone, what wonders: 
might we not be able to effect. But it is. 
ſpirit we want.“. 

« ] own I have it not.“ 

It is more neceſſary, PR, you mould 
be under the protection of one who has. I 
ſhall take you under mine I find my elf 
qualified io be ſchool miſtreſs, to er 
lords, who have only learned to love them- 
ſelves.” | 


«© T muſt. 
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„J muſt advertize you, my dear, that 
my father is rather irritable.” 


« You need not, Caroline; I know this.” 


« When angry, Maria, he may not be 
perfect ly polite.* _ 
Will he beat me, Caroline?” 


% No, —not that, I hope: But he has a 


way of talking ſometimes not quite agreea- 


ble to all ſorts of people.“ 


" Yes,—and fo have . We ſhall agree- 


prodigiouſly.“ 
„imagine it may come into ls mind to' 
ſay, . Miſs Fluart, I am accuſtomed to be 


— 


treated with proper reſ pect every where; 


in my own houfe T'think it indifpenſible. 


If you cannot prevail upon yourſelf to 


comply with this ſtate of things, I ſhall be 


happy to ſee you at Grondale-Hall, when 


you have overcome this little difficulty.” 


„To which,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, I an- 


ſwer, My dear Lord Grondale, ſurely 


when I endeavour to correct any little er- 


rors you may fall intofroma ſmall acerbity 


of temper, I pay yourlordſhip.themoſt pro- 


per reſpe& imaginable: But if your lord- 


ſhip happens, from weakneſs of underſtand- 
ing, to think otherwiſe, Jam willing to ob- 
lige you, provided I may take my pupil. 


with me. She has not quite fallen into 
Mz lordſhip's error of judgment; ſhe 


es not yet think herſelf abſolutely infal- 


lible; 


— —— — —— — 


— 
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lible; thay gh I muſt own ſhe is rather too 
much like het father. But you know, my 
lord, I have undertaken to make her wife, 
docile, and prudent, like myſelf.” 

„Very well,” Miſs Campinet anſwered ; 
« this muſt ſucceed with Lord Grondale. 
That error of judgment, and weakneſs of 


underſtanding, are the moſt nee 
expreſſions imaginable.“ 


If my tongue does now and then make 
a little wound, I can heal it with my eyes. 
Then I can firoke him, and ſay, Pray, pray. 
And for a: laſt: emergency, kiſs him: This, 
]-know, is irreſiſtible.“ 

«< You know, Maria?“ Fe. 
Pes, with elderly gentlemen; you do, 


not imagine I would: venture upon fo deſ- 
pe rate an expeclient with, a young one?“ 


No, Maria, I do not.“ 
No ͤ indeed, and moreover, I I muſt tell 


you aſecret; but you muſt not reveal ir; 


nor whiſper it even to the reeds.” 
“ Bleſs me is it of ſuch. importance? 


:Þ de toiknow it.“ 


No, don't die; L will r you. | 
Auuch: Young mee, averſion.” Fr 

« Averſion?““ | | 

« Yes; indeed; and judg i061 hdr not 


cauſe': They! bave abſolotcls made me fick 


of flattery';; once the moſt palatable of all 


food. I fear I never ſhalendure it 222 


« | dare 


* 
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* dare ſay you will, my dear, with a lit- 
tle wholeſome abſtinence. Of what ſpecies 
may be the culprits, who have reduced : 

you to ſo ſad a ſtate?” 

e Soldiers in red coats, and ſailors in 
blue. If you are for love and leanneſs, I 
recommend one of the former. If you 
chuſe intervals betwixt your love fits, one 

of the latter. There are creatures too, 

; called bucks. Did you ever ſee a buck, 
Caroline? Not the 1 creature of the 
park, or the foreſt, but the wild buck of 
London or Paris. An anima} which bounds 

over all fences. * Breakfaſts in London; 
dines at Newmarket; devotes fix days and 
nights to the fields of port, of hazard, and 
champagne; and having done all that he 
has to do, at is, loſt his money, returns to 
town, to the arms of his fair Roſabella ; do- 
zes away forty-eight hours between love 
and compunction; awakes ; damns all im- 
pertinent recollections; 5 ſends for an I- 
raelite; ſigns; and is again a buck. It is a 
terrible ſiege I have ſuſtatned from one of 
theſe. There was treachery in the garriſon, 
cauſed by a preſent cockade and a diſtant 
coronet. I have held out, notwithſtanding, 
andat length eſeaped to take refuge with 
S 
1 « You are welcome, my dear,” Miſe 
Gampinet W « and J hope ſaſe. This 
animal, 
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. I ſuppoſe, is not bred in theſe parts; 
or I Nee never ſeen one; and indeed T 
diflike the deſcription ſo much, that] hope 


I never ſhall.” 
If you could get into a convert, Ca- 


roline, or if you never move from thefe ſi- 
lent precincts, it is Juſt poſſible. The crea- 


tures arc, at preſent, in a ſtate of vaſt mul- 
tiplication ; everynoble and genteel family 


begets one or more. Bur begging your de- 
licac y's pardon, they have their attracti- 


22 


ons. 
When y dung ladies had een 


upon attraction, they are unuſually elo- 

uent; and their ideas flow with à velocity 
with which few pens are able to keep pace. 
Mine flags, and admoniſhes me. to. EG: the E 
chapter. 


Wh H A P. XXVII. 


7 


RANT,” ſaid Glen, that we 3 


been in a progreſſive ſtate of improvement 
for ſome centuries ; and that the aborigines 
of America have not.” 

„I allow 


2 n 
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TI allow your Progreſſive ſtate,” Mr. 
Hermſprong anſwered ; and if you will 
have it, that all is improvement, be it fo. 
You have built cities, no doubt, and filled 
them full of improvement, if magnificence- 
be improvement; and of poverty alſo, if 
poverty be improvement. But our queſ- 
tion, my friend, is happineſs, comparative 
happineſs, and until you can trace its de- 
pendence upon wealth, it will be in vain. 
for you to boaſt your riches.” 

„It appears to me,” ſaid the Reverend 
Mr. Woodcock, * that we have all there- 
quiſites for happineſs which the untaught 
races of mankind have, with the acc 
of all that can be extracted from art and 
ſcience.” 

« This,” ſaid Glen, «appears to me an 
uncontrovertible argument.“ 

« And perhaps is ſo,” Mr. Hermſprong 
replied ;. but of this additiog your common 
people cannot avail themſelves. Generally 
{peaking, if unoppreffed by labour or po- 
verty, have you obſerved in this rank, a- 
deficiency of thoſe pleaſurable ſenſations, 
which, we agree, conſtitute happineſs?” 

No,“ ſaid Glen; © no,” ſaid the Pare 
ſon,. © I think not.“ 

«Tt ſhould ſeem,” Mr. Hermſprong faid,, 
„that nature in her more ſimple modes, is 
unable to furniſh a rich European ah a 

ue 
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due portion of pleaſurable fenſations. He 


is obliged to have recourſe to maſſes of in- 
ert matter, which he cauſes to be convert- 


ed into a million of forms, far the greateſt 


part ſolely to feed that incurable craving 
known by the name of vanity. All the 
arts are employed to-amuſe him, and ex- 

pel the tedium vita, acquired by the ſtimu- 

lus of . pleaſure being uſed till it will ſtimu- 
late no more; and all the arts are inſuffi- 
cient. Of this diſeaſe, with which you 
are here ſo terribly afflicted, the native 
Americans know nothing. When war and 
Hunting no more require their exertions, 
they can reſt in peace. After ſatisfying. 


the more immediate wants of nature, they 


dance, they play ;—weary of this they baſk 


in the ſun, and ſing. . If enjoyment of ex- 


iſtence be happineſs they ſeem to poſſeſs 
it; not indeed ſo high raiſed as yours 
ſometimes, but more continued; and more 


uninterrupted.” 


« In this compariſon, Sir, ſaid Mr. 
Woodcock, © you ſeem to have forgot our 
greateſt pleaſures, thoſe drawn from intel- - 

lect.“ 3 1 


* 


« They alſo have exertion of intellea,” 
Mr. Hermſprong replied. Their two grand 


occupations require much of it, in their 


way; and who, think you, make their ſongs? 


They have indeed a different mode of 


uſing 
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ufing their underſtandings, and a leſs vari- 
ety of ſubjects; but our point is happinefs. 
1 know not that they derive leſs from tatel- 
le& than you.” - £15; 

« Do they read? Mr. Glen aſked. 
They do not,” replied Hermfprong. 
ou dog ſaid Glen. © Would you 
give up the pleaſure you derive from this, 
for any pleaſure theſe people have?“ 

« No,” Mr. Bermfprong anfwered, © I 
would not. Reading is, as it were, a part 


of my exiſtence. But, when with thoſe 


people, my hours of reading were theirs of 
evening fport. My pleaſure was perhaps 
more exquifite; theirs more lively. They 


ended with a ſalutary wearineſs, which 


diſpoſed them to ſound repoſe; IJ, with 
head-ach perhaps, and with a yawning 
laſſitude that difpoſed me to fieep, indeed, 


and alſo to dream. But in reality, is 


reading all pleaſure? or is it pleaſure to 


all? Are there not amongft you, who read 


becauſe they have nothing elſe to do? to 
paſs, without abſolute inaction, thofe hours 
which muſt be endured, before the. wont- 
ed hours of pleaſure arrive? Or, is 
reading all profit? Is knowledge the ſure 
reſult? Your contradictious dilputations, 
eternal as it ſhould feem, in politics, in 
religion, nay even in philoſophy, are they 

| not 
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not calculated rather to confound than en- 
lighten the underſtanding? Your infinite 
variety, does it not tend to render you 
ſuperficial * And was it not juſtly ſaid by 
your late great moraliſt, every -man now 
has a mouthful of learning, but nobody 


a bellyſul ? In variety of knowledge, the 
aborigines of America are much your in- 


feriors. What they do know, perhaps they 
know better. But we are wandering from 
our original queſtion, from g len to 
the ci bono.” 


And is there,” ſaid Glen, © no pleaſure 
without a drawback, which you can allow 


us to enjoy in a ſuperior manner! Not 
love, for example?” 


« Of this,” ſaid Mr. Hermſprong, ſmil- 


i0g, am little qualified to ſpeak. I left 
America before I could well fall in love 
according to nature; and have not yet 


learned all the refinements. which conſti- 


tute its value in Europe. Al] I have ob- 


ſerved is that you are not ſatisßed with, it 


in the ſimple way in which our American 


RS was cat. as Ec... ² A 
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Indians poſſeſs it. With you the imagina-- 


tion muſt be raiſed to an extraordinary 


height; 1 might almoſt ſay ſet on fire. And 


this you perform by dreſs, by conceal-- 


ments, and by ſemtiment, like ſugar, treble 


refined. But I repeat, this is a lu ject: on. 


which I cannot ſpeak,” 
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©« SO well, perhaps as Mr. Glen,” ſaid 


Mr. Woodcock ; © who has indeed ſuſtain- 


ed Tome of its rudeſt ſhocks.” 
This ſally of the parſon's rendering Mr. 
Hermſprong curious, Glen was under the 


neceſſity of giving a ſummary of his life, 


much in the mannerhe has previouſly given 
it to his readers; who will remember the 


ſha re a Mrs. Garnet of Lime had in it; her 


misfortunes and ſubſequent diſtreſs. Mr. 
Hermfprong, on whom the relation of the 
miſery of others has a ſaddening power, 


became more particular in his enquiries . 


reſpecting this venerable lady; but when 


he learned that ſhe was the aunt, the ne- 
glected aunt of Lord Grondale, his eyes 


ftaſhed fire: He became at once thoughtful 
and filent ; and being now near the village, 


they ſeparated for that day. 


CHA P.. XXVIII. 


Os the next morning Hermſprong came 
to Mr. Glen's apartments, and found him 
Writingto Mrs. Garnet, in anſwer to a leiter 


lately received from her, written not in 
the 


- 
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the ing manner of a mind ſunk and 


debaſed by calamity ; but with a dignified 
ſorrow which ſeemed to think complaint 
beneath it. 

But,” ſaid enlarge, when he had 
read this letter, for the honour of human 
nature, I hope Lord Grondale knows not 
of this.” 

„et is,“ replied Glen, “a rule in that 
noble houſe, never to ſuff:r the mention in 


it of a name which has been ſuppoſed to 
degrade it. Moſt williugly his lordſhip 


would not have known; but Mrs. Garnet 
| herfelf wrote him an accouut of her fitu- 


ation, when ſhe had recovered from the 


violence of her firſt grief. This letter 


not being honoured with the leaſt notice, 


the good. lady, whofe mind, ſoltened. by 
ſorrow, turned with a fond wiſh of recon- 
-ciliation to her only relatives, for ſhe had 
heard with pleaſure of the growing good- 
neſs of Miſs Campinet, requeſted me to 
_ endeavour, by perſonal application, to 
know the real diſpoſition of Lord Gron- 
dale's mind reſpecting. herſelf. Though, 
(continued Glen) I did not love, I did 


not fear his lordſhip; and I went imme 
diately to execute my commiſſion. 1 


found him juſt alighting from his chariot 
at his magnificent portico, Not to hurt my 


cauſe, I accoſted him with all the exterior 


marks 
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marks of reſpect; and with that appear- 
ance of humility which is required in this, 
and I believe moſt other countries, from 
little perſons to great ones. T began my 
tale; his lordſhip began to frown ; but I 
had ſettled it with myſelf before, that the 
frowns of a lord one does not love, are 
not ſo killing as the frowns of a lady one 
does; ſo I proceeded with increafing in- 
trepidity. His lordſhip's patience, how- 
ever, ſoon gaveway; and he interrupted 
me with this queſtion: © Your name is Glen, 
FTahink 2? {7 | . 
« Tt is, my lord.“ | 
% Grooby's baſtard of Patten-place ?” 
That is not my fault, my lord.“ 
« Tell your employer ſhe has rendered 
herfelf ſhll more deſpicable by her agent; 
and learn another time to ſpeak to Lora 
 Grondale with your hat off.” . 
Hermſprong's eyes ſeemed to flame.— 
“Did you not kick the fellow?“ ſaid he. 
Good!“ replied Glen; © you are not 
* quite acquainted with our manners. 
We Engliſh plebeians are not ſuppoſed to 
be deficient in freedom, but we don't 
kick lords. We have tolerably awful 
ideas of rank. | 
« By heavens!” ſaid Hermſprong, © the 
ſon of a king would not have eſcaped it 
from me, after ſuch an inſult.“ 
« Yes,” ſaid Glen, © but you ſay you 
| . are 
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are a ſavage. To ſay the truth, I almoſt 
forgot my politeneſs at that critical mo- 
ment. Iſaid, Before you became a lord, 
it would have been well to have learnt 
the manners of a'gentleman.”  _ 
His lordſhip deigned not a reply, but 
walked into his ſaloon, with a look that 
ought to have annihilated ſo inſignificant 


an atom as myſelf.” 


This heinous affront, of talking to his 
lordſhip,” continued Glen, © with my hat 


” 


on, was given becauſe it rained, and be- 
cauſe his lordſhip ſtood ſheltered by the 
portico, Iatthe bottom of the ſteps, ſhel- 
tered only by a keea north eaft wind. 
Yes,” continued Glen, I did put on my 
hat unbidden; and there, as far as re- 
gards his lordſhip, I have kept it ever 
ſince.“ 4 


Hou far theſe young gentlemen proceed- 


ed in their animadverſions on Lord Gron- 
dale, is immaterial to the public. It is 
only neceſſary to remark that Mr. Herm- 


ſprong ſoon left Mr. Glen's apartments, 
ſaying. he had an engagement at many 


miles diſtance. - 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


. ME weeks had paſſed at Grondale- 
place, with a decent quantity of order and 
tranquillity. Mrs. Stone ſat unmoleſted 
in her chair of honour; and Lord Gron- 
dale, if he felt now and then the ſting of 
Miſs Fluart's tongue, was recompenſed 
by the delightful feeling which the touch 
of youth and beauty is ſuppoſed to impart 
to elderly gentlemen. For this young la- 
dy had the pretrieſt kitteniſh moods ima- 
ginable; in which ſhe would ſome times 
take poſſeſſion of his lordſhip's lap; or 
draw him on to a ſmall game of romps; or 
ſay agreeable things reſpecting his perſon; 
the more grateful, as his lordſhip, in this 
particular, had almoſt begun not io flatter 
himſelf. _ 
Whether Miſs Fluarthad or had not con- 
ceived any roguith deſign againſt the peace 
and dignity of Lord Grondale, my readers 
muſt ; rin; from ſubſequent events. What 
is certain is, that perceiving herſelf 1n- 
creaſe in favour, ſhe enlarged her flattery 
and familiarity, till 1t was evident Lord 
.Grondale took ſo much pleaſure in her 
ſociety, that he would ſometimes ſtep out 
of the path of greatueſs to ſeek it. But 
we 
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we are at a time when the grubs, hatching 
in his lordſhip's pia mater had ſcarce be- 
gun to crawl; it will be time enough to 
delineate them when they are well form- 
ed maggots. 

It was the fourth Sunday after Miſs 
Fluart had been a gueſt at Grondale, that 
his lordſhip declared his intention of go- 
ing to church; for he went there, I never 
knew why, very often, for a man of his 
rank. Mrs. Stone did not go to church; 
not for want of piety; but becauſe ſhe 
could not fit with eaſe in any feat but 


Lady Grondale's; and his lordſhip had 


not yet invited her thither in a way which 
the could perfe&ly approve. 

As going to church is a family act, Lord 
Grondale gave a place in his ſtate coach to 
the young ladies. As they entered the 
church yard one way, they were met, al- 


moſt at the church door, by a group of 


three, which did not ſeem to give Lord 
-Grondale much pleaſure. It confiſted of 
an elderly lady, rather infirm, hanging 


upon Mr. Hermſprong's arm, 450. follow- 


ed by Mr. Glen. 

Se ſmall confuſion Lord Grondale 
could not avoid betraying; he averted his 
face, however, and haſtened to his ſeat, 
without a proper attention to the politeneſs 


due to Mits — at . 'T no other 
trio 
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trio paſſed into the ſeat, now Mr. Herm- 
ſprong's, in conſequence of his pur- 
chaſe. 
The Reverend Doctor Blick, I know not 
by what ſort of inſpiration, this day out- 
did himſelf. It was the 14th of July, an 
anniverſary of the riots at Birmingham; 
where a quantity of pious makers of but- 
tons, inſpired by our holy mother, had 


pulled down the diſſenting meeting houles, 
together with the dwelling houſes of the 


molt diſtinguiſhed of that unpopular ſect. 
The Reverend Dr. Blick did not ſay this 
was exactly right; he only ſaid, that li- 
berty had grown into licentiouſueſs, and 
almoſt into rebellion. Indeed nothing 
could be more true; for to take ine liberty 


to burn my houſe, for drinkiug my neigh- 


bour's health (the 1n1puted crime) would 
be rather rebeilious with regard io the laws, 
and licentious with regard to me- 5 

If ever the church can be in danger, 
it is fo now,” ſaid the good Doctor.“ Now, 


when the atheiſtical lawgivers of a neigh- 


bouring country, have laid their ſacrile- 


gious hands upon the ſacred property of 


the church; now, when the whole body 
of diſſenters here have dared to imagine 
the ſame thing. Theſe people, to maui- 


feſt their gratitude for the indulgent, too 


indulgent toleratioa ſhewn them, have 
Vou. I. = „ 
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been filling the nation with inflammatory 
complaints againſt a conſtitution, 'the beſt | 


the world ever ſaw, or will ever ſec; 


againſt a government, the wiſeſt, mildeſt, 


freeſt from corruption, that the pureſt page 
of hiſtory has ever yet exhibited. Beſides 
this political daring, one of their divines, 
if any thing divine could be predicated 
of ſo abhorred a ſect, has abſolutely de- 
nied the moſt important tenet of our holy 
religion, the trinity in unity; has endea- 
voured to take from us the comfortable 
doctrines of atonement and grace; and in- 


directly, the immortality. of our precious 


ſouls; for unleſs they are immaterial, how 
can they be immortal ? But,” ſaid the Doc- 
tor, riſing in energy, © what can be ex- 
pected from men who countenance the 
abominable doctrines of the rights of man? 
Rights contradicted by nature, which has 


given us an aſcending; ſeries of inequality. 
corporeal and meutal; and plainly pointed 


out the way to thoſe wile political diſtinc- 
tions created by birth and rank. To this 


failure of reſpect to the dignitaries of the 


nation, and let me add, to the dlignitaries 


of the church, is to be aſcribed the alarm- 


ing evils which threaten the overthrow of 


alk religion, all government, all that is 
Juſt and equitable upon earth.. 


This 
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This diſcourſe muſt have been agree- 
able to Lord Grondale, if he had the ſa- 
tisfaction to hear it. But, beſides, that 
great men do not uſually attend to ſer- 


mons, his lordſhip's cogitations were pro- 


bably on other ſubjects, for he hurried 
from his ſeat with peculiar precipitancy ; 
not ſtaying as uſual to receive the bows 
of his humble tenants; and was in the 


coach ſome minutes before the ladies, who 


had ſome courtches to perform, were able 
to join him. 


C HAP. XXX. 


I T was a week after their laſt parting, be- 
ſore Mr. Glen again ſaw Mr. Hermfprong, 
who called again to ſay adieu, and inform 
his friend that a certain neceſſity obliged 


him to be in London in three days; and that 


he had to requeſt of him to go to his houſe; 
and to entertain there a ſtranger who arrived 
laſt night; and whom he muſt beſo unpo- 


lite as to leave. . 


* But you may be at London,” Mr. 
| TY K 2 | Glen 
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Glen replied, *in two days or almoſt in 


one.” 
On foot?” ſaid Hermſprong. 
« Surely,” Mr. Hermſprong, © you can- 
not think of walking?“ 
Oh man of prejudice, why? in what 


other way can I travel with equal plea- 


ſure?” 
e Pleaſure ! pleaſure in England is not 
attached to the 1dea of walking. Your 
walks we perform in chaiſes.“ 

<1 pity you for it. For myſelf, I chuſe 
not to buy infirmity ſo dear.” 


«Yes, the mode is dear I allow ; but 


what is that to you who value money ſo 
little 8 | | 

My friend, who has told you that?” 
* Your generoſities“.“ 5 

<« Pſhaw ! in my journey hitherto through 
life, I have only taken a taſte for different 
gratifications ; which how ſhould I be able 
to indulge if I ſpent all my money in ac- 
commodating myſelf? For not ſquandering 
my money too, I have anotber reaſon, 
which I feel at my heart. I muſt be inde- 
pendant, as far as ſocial man can be inde- 
pendant. In other words, I muſt be free from 


the neceſſity of doing little things, or ſay- 


ing little words to any man. But enough 
of this,” added Hermſprong; I muſt 


bid you farewell for a week; and intreat 
£ you 


. 
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you will ſpend that week principally, or 
wholly at my houſe. Reſpecting my friend 
I need fay rothing : You will like each 
other. Farewell.” 

Occupied with an increaſing reſpect for 
this, as it appeared to him, extraordinary 
man, Mr. Glen took the road to his houſe. 
He overtook, on the road, a young woman, 
a native of the village, with a ſmall bun- 
dle under her arm. 1 

„How far are you. going, Sally?“ he 
a 5 5 4 

„Oh, Mr. Glen,” ſhe anſwered, I am 
going to live at Mr. Hermſprong's.“ 

In what capacity, Sally?“ 

«© As chambermaid.” 

* I hope it will prove a good place to 
you, Sally?” -- Fans | 
Thank you, Mr. Glen; I dare ſay you 
do; for you have a kindly, heart. And 
for that matter there is not many people of 
finer characters than my maſter that 1s go- 
ing to be, if one may believe what poor 
bodies ſay. Howſoever, I muſt needs tell 
you that 1 was a bit afraid, becauſe he is a 
young gentleman and not married; for ſer- 
vants have nothing but their characters; 
and if that goes all goes. So he ſeuds for 
me laſt night, and fo Il went; but I could 
bardly look up at him for thinking about 
this. So, juſt for all the world as if he 
| . could 
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could ſee in a body's thoughts, he aid, 
young woman, it is not ſo much into my 
ſervice you will enter, as into that of a la- 
dy, who is fo good as to conſent to reſide 
with me for the preſent. Then, Sir, ſays I, 
be you married? and ny face was all ina 
glow. Heſmiled, and laid, T am not; but 
you will not like the lady the worſe for 
that. Then he afked me my wages; and 
I thought I would afk enough, becaulc, 
you knows, Mr. Glen, one may batc. 
However he dicl not make one word ; but 
took me into the parlour to as fine an old 
lady as ever I ſaw in all my days, that had 
come an hour before, in a poſt-chaiſe, as 
I underſtood afterwards, And my maſter 
laid to her. J ought not, madam, to intrude 
buſineſs upon you fo early, but here is a 
young woman of good character, who, I 
hope, will ſuit you as your more immedi— 
ate-fervant. Now-my miſtreſs looked as 
if ſhe wanted to Tpeak, and could not. So 
he walked out; and then fhe"told me J 
was to be chambermaid; and now I am go- 
tg to my place.“ | 
Ihe hall door opened before Mr. Glen 
could knock; anc in an inſtant he found 
himfelf in the preſence of Sally's venera- 
dle miſtreſs. | 
Good heavens !”” he exclaimed, © and 
is it Mrs. Garnet J am lo happy hee 
ef] oh! 
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oh! I comprehend it all. My excellent ; 


young friend!“ 85 I 
Excellent indeed!“ the good lady ex- 


claimed, the grateful tear falling down her 


cheeks. For ſome time it was the congra- 
tulating eye alone that ſpoke. When Mr. 
Glen expreſſed a deſire to know how this 
agreeable event was brought about. Oh!” 
fays Mrs. Garnet, Iwill tell you © ' 

e On Wedneſday morning, as I was 
poiſoning my breakfaſt by bitter remem- 
brances, a note was delivered me to le 


following purpoſe: That a ſtranger was 


charged with compliments from Mr- Glen, 
and begged permiſhon to wait upon me. 
You may be certain what would be the 
anſwer. He came; we talked of you; 
and he ſaid many things in your praiſe 
which could notfbut be grateful to me. But, 
ſaid he, my friend requeſted me particu- 


larly to obſerve, if there were any traces 


in your expreſive countenance, which 
might ſeem to denote declining health; and 
I fear I do ſee fomething. I anſwered, 
that age would have its appropriate ſigna- 
ture. I have not, Mr. Hermſprong faid, 
any peculiar ſkill in the ſcience of phyſi- 
ognomy, but with eyes to ſee, ſomething 
may generally be ſeen. In your very in- 
telligent face, madam, I lee, ſomething 
more than the effects of time, I ſee anxiety. 

| K 4 « Tt 
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„It was the tender and reſpectſul air 
which accompanied theſe words, more thau 
the words themſelves, which reached my 
heart. I could not anſwer. He took my 
withered hand, aud touching it with his 
lips, ſaid, I fear, madam, this muſt appear 
an impertinent freedom in a ſtranger, but 
be aſſured, I have no impertinence at my 
hea Two things, Mr. Glen has taught 


ze tv reſpe in you, your virtues and 


your ſorrows; but who can ſee ſorrow, 
= not with as far as poſlible to alleviate 
Lt L 

« You appear to have humanity, Si r. I 
anſwered, and I doubt not that 1 have 
your good wiſhes.“ 

« Over and above the ine ſtroke 
of deſtiny, madam,” Mr. Hermſprong ſaid, 
« I learn from my friend, that fortune has 
been unkind to you.“ 


« Yes, Bir; poverty has ſtruck me, now | | 


am old and helpleſs; but age. brings Mme 
this comfort, I have leſs time to endure it. 

«* May it be permitted me, madam, io 
turn the injuſtice of fortune to my own ve- 
nefit?“ 

« ] beg, Sir, you will be explicit.“ 

«Moſt willingly, madam; only once more 
let me entreat your pardon for my pre- 


ſu Aion. 
« I know 


ng 4 - 
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3 J know not that you have yet commit- 
ted the offence.” 

* fear I ſhall too ſoon. Tama youttis | 
American, without father or mother; bur 
with a fortune that ſets me above the ne- 
ceſſity of employment. Left early to my 
own bias, I contracted a paſſion for travel- 
ling; and I have indulged it to ſatiety. I 
defire to ſettle, to be ſtationary, at leaſt for 
a time. The wild and romantic ſcenes of 
Cornwall, with its natural curioſities, have 
pleaſed me, and eugaged my attention. 

Grondale and its environs have particu- 
lar beauties. - I have taken a houſe there; 
and J ſhould give dignity to myſelf, ma- 
dam, if 1 could prevail upon you to ho- 
nour that houſe with your reſidence. It is 
the houſe in which the amiable * Cam- 


* 


pinet has ſo many years reſi de. 
S0 extraordinary a propoſal Frow| a 
ſtranger ſtruck me with a certain degree of 
aſtoniſnment, which muſt have been viſible 
to Mr. Hermſprong, jor he continued thus: 
] perceive, madam, my requeſt. is go- 
ing to meet the fate, ſuch preſumption de- 
ſerves. Stranger as Tam, I durſt not have 
made the propoſal, bur that within a few 
hundred yards of this houſe, yoyhave'a 
friend wr has all the reſpect and 3 5 
for you which you yourſelf can wiſh, | 
whom you have entire confidence; —— is 


* it 
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it not probable alſo that Miſs Campinet 
may with to pay you the duty ſhe owes, 
and increaſe your happineſs and her own?“ 
Indeed, Sir, you hold out flattering 
allarements; but, Mr. Hermſprong, per- 
mit me to aſk what good you propoſe to 
yourlelf in this ?” 
Jo mylelf, madam, a great and moſt 
eſſential good. Senſible of the weakneſs of 
« Youth, I ſeek in you a correciive friend; 
and if I am ſo happy to deſerve it, a mo- 
ther.” . 33 
Mr. Hermſprong faid this with eyes ſo 
animated, and a coumenance ſo expreſſive 
and intelligent, — I think I never ſaw a 
face at once ſo handſome and ſo manly,— 
1 was upon the point of conceding to his 
requelt, without more conſideration, when 
Lord Grondale came acroſs me, and with 
him a tribe of reflections, never conducive 
to my health or peace.” 


— 15 4 
+ L:cannot,” Mr. Hermſprong ſaid, 

, think him of the leaſt importance. What, 

_ madam; after his proud and injurious treat- 
ment. What is Lord Grondale to you:? 
His. benevolence has never been exerted on 
your behalf; and were it now offered, 1 
hope you have too much pride to accept 


11. 8 | 
ö cc And 


fear the terms I am upon with Lord 
Grondale, I anſwered, will prove an 
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And is there not,” I replied, “ a pee 
which might be ſuppoſed to ſay, Can the 
aunt of Lord Grondale accept the bene vo- 
lence of an entire ſtranger? 


e Why, my dear madam,” fays Mr. 


Hermſprong, gaily, © if you are ſubje& to 
fits of family pride, I know not with what 
weapons I can encounter fo formidable a 
foe. But have the goodneſs to confider 
Whether it is a pride of reaſon.” 


« No, Sir, —T allow it. It is a pride of 


feeling.” 


Then, pray, madam, oblige me ſo far 


as to try to conquer it, or expect in the 


evening to have it wreſted from you by 


force of arms.“ 

« With thele enigmatic words, and an 
air of great reſpect, he withdrew. 

e His abſence was a few hours, and I 
uſed them in conſidering his propoſal. 
For the affirmative, were Mr. Hermſprong's 


open and manly behaviour, Miſs Campi- 


net, you, and my poverty; for the nega- 


tive, my pride. Unable to conquer this: 
obſtinate feeling, I was ſtill fluctuating 


when he returned. He ſpent the evening 


with me, —a confidential evening. He 


opened his heart, and a moſt amiable aud 
generous one it is. All his communicati- 
ons J cannot diſcloſe; but he ſought and 


obtained 


if 
1 
! 
[ 
| 
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obtained my entire confidence, nor could 
I longer rüſt his wiſhes. 


GH A P. XXX 


Ix a week Mr. Hermſprong returned. His 
ſalutation of Mrs. Garnet was equally re- 


ſpectful and affectionate. Again and again 


be thanked. her for the honour ſhe did him, 
and for the pleaſure ſhe gave him by her 


kind condeſcenſion. 
Of the ſubjects. of converſation the even- 
produced, one was Miſs Campinet. 
Mrs. Garnet had never ſeen this young la- 
dy. She bad heard Her ſpoken of, indeed, 
much to her praiſe. Mr. Glen was profuſe 


in her applauſe, and excited in Mrs. Gar- 


net the tendereſt wiſhes. To love, and to 


be beloved by a relation ſo amiable, ſo 
benignant, ſhe ſaid, was all that was now 
wanting to compleat her felicity. But the 


tender intereſt they had in each other was 
torn afunder by pride and prejudice ; and 


this pride and this prejudice, ſhe feared, 


had been infuſed into the tender mind of 
Mils Campinet. 
On 
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On the Saturday evening, Mrs. Garnet 
mentioned her perplexity about going to 
church. She ſeldom failed, ſhe ſaid; ſhe 
thought it her duty ; but circumſtanced as 
ſhe was, ſhe knew not how to reſolve on 
going. She looked up to Mr. Hermſprong 
for his opinion. | 

« If, dear madam, you think it a duty, I 
know of no conſideration which ought to 
exempt you from the performance of it. 
Surely it is not you who ought to be embar- 
raſſed. Let Lord Grondale bluſh,—if he 
can bluſh,” ſaid, emphatically, Mr. Herm- 
ſprong. | 

1 am really very weak,” ſaid Mrs. 
Garnet. 70 | 

« Yes, madam, and for that weakneſs, or 
any weakneſs ariſing from fear, you muſt 
permit me to invert the order, of things, 
and become your preceptor, as in all things 
elſe you muſt be mine. To you, what is 
. Lord Grondale? Can you feara man whom 
you have acquired a right to pardon? A 
man whoſe mind is mean—ſo mean as to 
incite him to commit acts of injuſtice, of 
humanity ! can he be feared ? He whoſe 
life has ſcarce been marked by one act of 
cnergy ? Who owes the little conſequence 
he poſſeſſes to his title and his money? 
How feeble muſt be the reſentments of a 
man humiliated by his vices? Oppoſe him 
3 with 
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with the manly ſpirit of conſeious reQi- 
tude, you will find him a child; a ſulky, 


pouting one indeed; but ftill a child. Tf 


you want conviction, | dare engage to give 
it you; forT know myſelf marked out for 


the object of his mean and ſecret perſecu- 


tion.“ 


« You aſtoniſn me, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. 


Garnet, and Glen could have ſaid the ſame 
«by the boldneſs of your language.” 
It was impoſed on me as a duty by my 


father,” Mr. Hermſprong anſwered, © to 
ſpeak, when I did ſpeak, with the ſpirit of 


conſcious truth; and to act, when did act, 


with the ſpirit of conſcious juſtice. I have 


obeyed my father; and hope I have been 
rewarded, as he promiſed me I ſhould, by 


a proper portion of firmneſs and intrepi- 
ty. If this, as I fuſpect, has the appearance 


of boaſting, I anſwer, that to the weak and 


enervating humility of thinking, or pre- 


tending to think, worſe of myſelf than I de- 
ſerve, I am, and deſire to be a ſtranger. 
That I am not the firſt of men, I know. I 
know alſo that I am not the laſt. I ſee not 


the difficulty of man's becoming a judge, 


tolerably juſt, of the temper of his mind, 


as well as of the temperature of his body; 
and learning the leflon, conceived ſo hard 


to.be learned, of thinking himſelf, what 


he is. I have energies, and I feel them; 


as 
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as a man, I have rights and will ſupport - 
them; and in acting according to princi- 
ples I believe to be juſt, I have not yet 
learned to fear.“ | 5 

I wiſh the world, that is the original 
thinkers in it, would meet together in 
ſome barn, it need not be very large, 
aud determine what is to be thought of 
ſuch pretenſions. Is this the ſtuff of which 
the pride of our people of rank and faſhion 
is made? That it is pride of ſome fort, I 
have no doubt; for I Gregory Glen, the 
ſon of nobody, felt myſelf raiſed, exalted, 
by it. Lalmoſt began to think myſelf a 
man. But it is a word of bad augury. 
Kings like it not; parſons preach it down ; 
and juſtices of the peace ſend out their 
warrants to apprehend it. Letus leave it 
to its fate; and only obſerving, that in 
conſequence of Mr. Hermſprong's fpirited 
ſupport, Mrs. Garnet aſſumed courage e- 
nough to go to. church, accompanied by 
the two gentlemen; and this was the trio 
which infuſed, as parſon Evans would ſay, 
a trempling of mind into Lord Grondale, 

and almoſt ſuffuſed his cheek. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


TI E dinner of this adverſe ſabbath 


paſſed over rather unpleaſantly at Gron- 


dale hall. His lordſhip was grave and fi- 
tent. Atſucha time how could Doctor 
Blick talk? Miſs Fluart was buſy in re- 
penting a little indiſcretion towards Mrs. 
Stone, and Mrs. Stone in concealing her 
mortification. And Miſs Campinet was en- 


gaged in the ſtudy. of her father's counte- 
nauce, where ſhe ſaw a certain indefinable 


ſomething ſhe never ſaw before. 


When the evening came; the young la- 
dies, as uſual, choſe a walk: A favourite 
one was Lippen Crag. I know not what 


made it ſo to Miſs Fluart; but with Miſs 
Campinet, no doubt, it was piety. With 


due gratitude to providence, and to the 
agent it had been pleaſed to employ on-ſo 
gracious an occaſion, ſhe delighted to view 


her danger and tremble at her eſcape; 


Even Mr. Her mſprong, whoſe walks were 


leagues; whole meditations the whole phe- 


nomenaof nature; even he has been known 
more than once to ſtride a few miles out of 


his way, to lock at this terrible crag, to 


think better of himſelf for having been this 
A | 50 agent 
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agent of providence, and to ſigh that Caro- 
line Campinet ſhould be the "daughter of 
Lord Grondale. 

To this claſſic ſpot,—not claſhe yet—it 
muſt wait till this adventure has become 
the lubject of an epic ſuperior to the Iliad, 
—came the young ladies about ſeven in 
ms evening; and amongſt the objects v iew- 
ed from the ſummit, was the ſame group of 
three they had in the morning met in the 
church yard. Though the walk was to her 
rather a long one, Mrs. Garnet ventured 
upon 1t, from a deſire to ſee the ſcene of 
her grand niece's danger. 

A mall tinge of the roſe, on the cheek 
of Miſs Campinet, gave the intelligence of 
tomething to Miſs Fluart. ee Mo ics 

My dear,” ſaid Miſs Campinet, 461 
think we had better return.“ 

* Yes,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, © but not by 
the way we came. For if I am right, the 
other way comes your hero, and — 
his mother; though! thought he had none. 
You know, my dear, I have not ſeen him 
this month; and to tell you the truth, I 
long for it very much. What pity it is, he 
ſhould be a ſavage, and not love lords.” 

Miſs Campinet, though not without a lit- 
tle real or ſeeming reluctance, yielded to 
the inclinations of her friend. The parties 


met. The gentlemen made their obeiſance. 
The 
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The young lad ies returned their courte- 


ſies, but with ſomething like a reſerve 
on the part of Miſs Campinet, and paſſed 
Oh. 1 
They had proceeded an hundred yards, 
perhaps, and Mifs Fluart was beginning 
to give vent to a ſmall matter of ill hu- 
mour at this ſtupid formality, when a ſtep 
was heard behind, and a voice that faid, 
« And is pride too the attribute of Miſs 
Campinet ?” 

She turned about. It was Mr. EHerm- 
ſprong who had ſpoken thus, and there 
was {ſomething a little like indignation i in his 
face. 


« Why, ? ſaid Miſs Campinet ; 66 why, 


Sir, am I accuſed of pride?“ 
e Know you:that lady?“ 


„No, Mr. Hermſprong, indeed I do 


not.“ 


„Her name is . now, once Maria 
Campinet, the ſiſter of your grandfather, 


the late Sir William Campinet. Can ſhe be 
totally unknown to you?? 


I have heard my late aunt mention a 


Mrs. Garnet, who was ſaid o ha ve diſgrac- 
ed her family by marriage.“ 
« Oh pride! pride! Ws ſhe never the 

ſubject of Lord Grondale's diſcourſe ?” 
. * Ngver, that! know of, I bþclieve it is 


a rule 
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a rule of our houſe, never to ſpeak of any | 
branch of it who have offended.” 

„Not to-day did Lord Green ſpeak 
of her?” | 

No, Sir: My father was not quite, a8 
uſual to- day, but I know not the caufe.“ 

* She is the cauſe; that venerable lady 
the ſiſter of his father. That pride mould 
be a giant, and humanity a dwarf !” 

6 20 my father the cauſe of this apol- 

trophe r” 

Ves, good heavens! yes. But pardon 
me, Miſs Campinet, to you ſuch things 
thould not be ſaid. Your gentle nature 
knows not barbarity. You are too juſt 
and too good for pride of this odious ſtamp. 
I have diſtreſſed you. I entreat our par- 
don. My indignation was juſt, ut ought 
not to have been diſcloſed to 75 ©: 

Mr. Hermſprong now gave Miſs Campi- 
net a ſummary of Mrs, Garnet's hiſtory. 
It was with ſome pathos he drew a picture 
of her diſtreſſes; and concluded with the 
hopes and wiſhes Mrs. Garnet had ſo fond- 
ly and tenderly expreſſed. 

The recital drew many a figh from Miſs 
Campinet. 

Indeed,“ ſaid ſhe,—* 13 Mr. 
Hermſprong, I wiſh to pay my duty to my 
venerable relation,—to pay it this inſtant; 


but, ſituated as I am, is it proper?“ 
| Cc Why | 
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« Why not, Miſs Campinet ?” 

„ Mr. Hermſprong, your benevolent 
virtues excite my admiration. As a bro- 
ther, I could conſult aud coufide in you. 

But you hate or deſpiſe my father. This 
is too viſible. It grieves me. Yet I muſt 
expreſs my wonder at fo fixed an averſion. 
My father may be proud; but is it ſo un- 
common to be proud? Or is it uncommon 
for a perſon to be angry at another who 
defeats a favourite purpoſe? This unhappy 
prejudice prevents me from conſidering 
you as the proper perſon to give me the 
adviceI want. I long to pay my duty to 
my reſpectable aunt,- 
Need I ſay more?” 

Lou are ever amiable, Miſs Campinet, 
even in your errors.” b 
Errors! can filial obedience ever be 
error?“ Wd fee: 1 

„ have been taught, and taught by a 
father, to attend to the truth of things ouly, 
and to rejed all prejudices that lead to in- 


juſtice. An illegal act you muſt not do, 
even by the command of a father; and 


ought you to doa wrong one?“ 
But ſurely it may be wrong to do 
a right thing, when prohibited by a fa- 
ther.“ 1 | | 
„What, if that right thing be a duty 


| alſo, 


but my father! 
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alſo, and the prohibition pride, prejudice, 
or caprice?” 

“And ought a child to erect herſelf in- 
to a judge of her father's motives ?” | 

Adieu, Miſs Campinet. I muſt join 
the reſpectable Mrs. Garnet, to whoſe ca- 
lamities I now fear you will add one, deep- 
er than moſt of thoſe the has. already ſuf- 
fered.“ | 

* Stop, Mr. Wa I beg you 
ſtop. Whatever be the conſequence, I en- 
treat you to introduce me to my revered 

' 'aunt. Whatever be the conſequence, I 
will ___ the impulſe of my heart. Do 
you condemn me, Miſs Fluart ?” 

« No, indeed.” 

« Miſs Fluart,” ſaid Hermſprong, «] 
aſk a thouſand pardons; I have ſinned 
dreadfully againſt politeneſs.” 

K was indeed afraid I ſhould not have 
had the honour of Mr. Hermſprong's no- 
tice,” ſaid Miſs Fluart. 

« Pardon me, madam; my mind was 
full; and full indeed it mah have been, 
when it ſhut my eyes to the charming Miſs 
Fluart.” 

When your compliments do come 
= however, they come in a full ſtream.” 
| « No, Miſs Fluart, I am but a learner of 

this art, and awkward, as learners uſually 


| | are, But ſee, Miſs Campinet ; Mrs. Gar- 
net 
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net haſt ſtopped. Permit me to introduce 


vou to each other.“ 

Mr. Hermſprong broke the firſt cold 
forms of ceremony; Mrs. Garnet looked, 
rather than ſpoke her ſatisfaction, and 
embraced her dear relation with ardour. 
Miſs Campinet entreated indulgence for 


errors; and hoped ſhe might be able to 


atone for paſt neglect, by future attention. 
A little while they walked together; and 


then parted, much delighted with the 


rencontre. 


CHAP. XXXIIL 


Fu IS pleaſure, to Miſs Campinet, was 
at her return, damped by the ſtill gloomy 
appearance of Lord Grondale. Mrs. Stone 
was indiſpoſed, and Doctor Blick gone 
home; ſo- his lordſhip and the young la- 
dies ſat down to ſupper in ſolemn filence, 
When the table was diſferved, Miſs Cam- 


pinet ventured to ſay, I fear you are not 
well, papa. His lordſhip's anſwer was 


not in his kindeſt manner. It was a queſ- 


tion rather ſternly aſked; © Who were 
6 N thoſe 
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thoſe people you were wang with on the 
moor?“ | 

« The lady was Mrs. Garnet, 4 ' Miſs 
Campinet kd; © the gentlemen, Mr. 
Hermſprong and Mr. Glen.” 

It is very remarkable, Caroline,“ ſaid 
his lordſhip, „that if there be people. in 
the world I more particularly diſlike, you 
are ſure to ſelect them for your acquain- 
tance and favourites.” 

« Indeed, papa, they are not ſelected; 
they are my acquaintance, by accident. 
Mr. Glen indeed was known to my late 
aunt; and was very obliging in procuring 
me books and muſic. Mrs. Garnet I never 
ſaw, nor ſcarce. heard of, before to-day. 
To Mr. Hermſprong I owe my life. I 
ought to be grateful; but your lordſhip 
not approving, I dare only be civil, If 
we meet, it is merely by accident.” 

Accident,“ his lordſhip anſwered, © i 
a moſt uſeful perſon, and the greateſt — 
in the creation. Accident, I ſuppoſe, 

carried you back to theſe people, after 
you had paſſed them.“ 

No, Sir. I did not know Mrs. Garnet 
till Mr. Hermſprong followed to reproach 
me for not taking notice of her. It was 
then I firſt learned our conſanguinity, her 
merit, and her diſtreſſes. I thought it my 
duty to pay her my rel peas. I hope I have 
| your 
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your approbation, paba, and your per- 
miſſion to repeat them. Mrs. Garnet is at 
preſent Mr. Hermſprong's gueſt.” 

Very good,” ſaid his lordſhip ; * how 
admirable is the artleſs ſimplicity of young 
ladies! If you are grateful, Caroline, you 
will raiſe an altar to accident. Accident 
carried you to the brink of Lippen Crag, 
and placed your hero there. Accident 
has made him leave off a life like that of 


the wandering Jew. Accident has enforc- 


ed him to buy a houſe, and ſeitle in this 


charming netghbourhood. Accident, no 


doubt, introduced him to my fool of an 
aunt; an accident cauſed him to bring 
her here. 'So accident has opened you a 
road into Hermſprong's houſe; and made 


that which the world would call a breach 


of decorum, ſeem a duty.” 
« How cruel this is,” ſaid Miſs Campi- 


net, burſting 1ato tears. 


« My dear,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, .* his lord- 


ſhip meaus nothing by all this, but to ſhew 


his ingenuity.” 
I mean all 1 ſay, and more,” Lord 


Grondale replied. 


„ 'T hen; Paid Miſs Fluart, © it is the 
compleateſt triumph of pride and preju- 


dice over poor common ſenſe, that has 


ever fallen under my notice.“ 
| my Now,” 


— 
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« Now,” returned Lord Grondale, «for 
a ſpecimen of your ingenuity.” 


gut I cannot really believe that i it does 


appear to your lordſhip, that Mr. Herm- 


ſprong ſought Mrs. Garnet with a view to 


give Caroline an nee to come to his 
houſe.” 


Such may be my ſuſpicions, I pre- 


ſume,” Lord Grondale anſwered, < with- 


out any impeachment | of my underſtand- 


ing.” 


« allow it to be very cunning, and ve- 


ry characteriſtic,” Miſs Fluart replied; 
<Tonly deny its truth.“ 


“J can very readily ſuppoſe, Miſs Flu- 
art, that you know the truth better than 


myſelf; butT cannot fo eaſi ly luppoſe you 


will impart it to me.“ 


Why not, my lord?” 
* Oh! it is abfurd in me to imagine that 


ſo immaculate a lady, as Miſs Campinet 


ſhould have ſecrets ſhe would not chuſe a 
father ſhould know; or that ſhe ſhould 
have a friend who would not chuſe to be- 


tray her.” 


« So kind a father muſt claim 1 


confidence. But Carol ine is baſhful ; ſo I 
will tell your lordſhip a plaia tale, that will 


convince. you of its truth, if your lord- 
ſhip does not find it inconvenient and dif 
agreeable to be convinced.” 

Yor. J. ö 
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To this Lord Grondale made no reply. 
* Mrs. Garnet,” continued Miſs Fluart, 
* has been known to Mr. Glen many years. 


He is rather a compaſſionate man, and al- 
ways lamented, though he could little re- 


lieve her diſtreſſes. In talking over the 
memoirs of the houſe of Grondale with 
Mr. Hermſprong, Mrs. Garnet came to be 
ſpoken of; and this ſtranger, a compaſſi- 
oriate man alſo, took it into his head, that 
the aunt of Lord Grondale ought not to 
want bread ; and having now a houſe of 
his own, he went to her, and prevailed 
upon her, I know not by what arguments, 
to accept this houfe as her aſylum.” 


Ihe arguments,” ſaid his lordſhip, 


© may be gueſſed at.” 


„Jhey may, my lord; but they may 


be gueſſed at wrong, if in benevo ence, 
your lordſhip will ſee nothing but cun- 
ning, and in integrity, nothing but ſelf.” 


It is not abſolutely neceſſary, Miſs 


Fluart,” ſaid his lordſhip, with much dig- 
nity; © that things'ſhould appear in the 
ſame light to you as to me. I preſume 1 
bave ſeen more of the world than you 
have. With me, the ſimple credulity 
of youth is paſt. Men are benevolent 
for many purpoſes; fome not very lauda- 
ble. And in your opinion, is it extreme- 
ly abſurd to ſuppoſe that a young fellow, 

E whom 
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1 


whom nobody knows, who has nq con- 


nexions, or keeps them ſecret, ſhould be 
an adventurer and defirous. of making the 
moſt of his good fortune??? 


And why, my lord, is ſuſpicion, with 


her ifs and ands, ſo forward: and candour 


ſo backward? What. better criterion. is 


there to judge of men as well as trees, 
than by your fruits ye ſhall know them,” 


= Judge as you pleaſe, Miſs Fluart, and | 
give me-leave to do the ſame. Only, when 


you chuſe to favour me with your ideas, 
have the goodneſs to ſpare your inuendoes; 
and do not ſuppoſe my, conduct to Mrs. 
Garnet is without cauſe.” 

« Oh dear! my lord, I never ſuppoſed 
any ſuch thing; ; every body knows there 


are two caules.” 


May I enquire what they are 3 
Oh, but it is not polite to call every. 
thing by! its proper name. Beſides, your 
lordſhip may be angry.” 


< Politeneſs to Lord Grouddle does not 
ſeeni to make a part of Miſs Fluart's neceſ- 
fities. His anger indeed might be rather 
diſagreeable; but it cannot be excited by 


the opinions of a mob.” 
This is a moſt convenient way of think⸗ 


ing for the great; in whoſe favour mob 


does not now - form many of its nations. 
On other accounts, as well as Mrs. Gar- 
L 2 Net &, 
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net's, it nit Lord Grondale of pride 


and avarice. 85 
His lordſhip nodded. 0 5 
« As to avatice,” continued Mils F lu- 


« art, it is a ſubſtantial, cauſe; I have no- 
thing to ſay be ro it; nor indeed againſt 
pride much; hat would rank be good 
for without it? But as thé ſons of nobility 
honour the daughters of Plebeians, 'when 
they happen to be rich; I do not ſee Why 
the davghters of nobility may not ho- 
nour the ſons of plebeians, for like 
cauſes.” 
believe, Miſs Fluart” it, is“ better to 
avoid difcuffing opinions of this fort. What 
1 expe& from my, daughter Is obedience ; 5 
and I dare fay I mall have it, if Miſs Flu- i 
art pleaſes.” 
What, my lord ! implicit obedience 
and ancobdibnx] ſubmiſſion.” Fr | 
, Even fo, Miſs Fust. 
« That ne ver fits well upon men 's ſto- 
machs, and hardly u 5105 women's; though = 
I muſt own they are properly brov oght up co 
for it,—ſome ot them.” n 11 


4] think not, if you mean Miſs Campi- 1 
net. But we ſhall ſee. The firſt mark of - 
obedience I exact from her is, never, on Ic 
any Pretence, to enter Hermff prong” s 0 


gobrs.”” 1 
* May I not be allowed, Sir,” ſaid the 
| ; timid | 


» 
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timid Caroline, “ ſomewhere to pay my 
duty to my aunt.” "De prep 3 
No; I forbid it; ſhe has no claim 
upon your duty. That woman is renounc- 
ed; and the renuuciation is a family 
„This is very hard indeed, ſaid Miſs 
Campinet, the tears pouring into her fair 
eyes. I hope I have your lordſhin's per- 
miſſion to retire.” 0 
find no difficulty in indulging you in 
that requeſt,” ſaid his lordſhip; and the 
mortified Caroline haſtily withdrew. _ 
After a few minutes filence, during which 
the roſe and the lily had contended for 
empire in Miſs Fluart's pretty face; ſhe 
ſaid, with a ſmiling archneſs, Pray, my 
lord, how long do you intend to live?” 
„As long as poſhble,” returned his 
Wo, JOU Er THRABETT PE, © 
„ That is really very cruel now. If it 
was not for that terrible reſolution,” con- 
tinued Miſs Fluart, going to him, and 
ſtroking his face with playful wantonneſs, 
don't know but I ſhould offer myſelf for 
this girl's ſtepmother; tor I love authority 
and a coach and fix; and though your 
lordſhip's commands are ſo perfectly rea- 
ſonable, yet that headſtrong girl will think 
it hard to obey them.” 
« Greater hardſhips,” Lord Groudale 
| I. 3 laid, 
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laid, may poſſibly be the conſequence 


of übte Becher * 


© Certatnly, my lord; for 1]? ſhall with- 


draw the light of my motherly counte- 


nance from her, and make her ſtand i in a 


corner, till ſhe cries, — pray, pray.“ 


This is a ſubject, Miſs Rt, that 


might, without muchi impropriety, be treat- 


ed with leſs levity; and as I am not diſpoſed 
0 trifle, I muſt beg leave to wiſn you a 


Zoodd night, with this concluding obſer— 
vation: If Miſs Campinet aſſumes the li— 
berty of diſpoſing of herfelf, without, or 


contrary to, my approbation, I ſhall af- 


ſume the liberty of diſpoſing as I pleaſe 


of the affection and property of Lord 


Grondale.” 


The conſcious ſenſe of dignity which 


ſwelled his lordſhip's features, on the con- 
ge ption and delivery of this ſublime and 
beautiful ſentiment, cannot be deſeribed, 


nor, I preſume, felt by plebeian ſouls; | 


and ſurely none but plebeian ſouls will 


_ eondeſcend to read theſe humble memoirs. 


Miſs Fluart ſeemed about to reply; but 


Lord Grondale waved his hand by way of 


prohibition ; rang for his valet; ' wiſhed 
Miſs Fluart an awſul good pight, and re- 
tired. 5 


C HAP. 
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CHAP. an 


Miss bl FLUART went to hor friend's 
apartment, whom ſhe found ſtill in tears. 
*'This crying muſt be a ſweet pretty 

amuſement, Caroline,” ſaid ſhe; © you 
are ſo fond of it. Could not you teach me 
the art, my dear?” 
I hope, Maria,” Miſs Campinet auſwer- 
ed, © your tears will flow for others; ne- 
ver for yourſelf,” T 

Then you do not find them WA 
ſurable ?? 

— * Comparatively fo, Maria; for they 
relieve pain.“ 

«* And this pain too is a ſort of favourite 
very often, if one may judge by the ready 
admiſſion he finds into gentle boſoms.” 

The ſecret of keeping him out would 
indeed be invaluable.” 

« [ have it, my dear. It is a difcoyery f 
of my own; and is nothing more than a 
profound reflection how troubleſome and 
uſeleſs a gentleman he is. 

„Alas! he enters before the reflection. 
In that caſe we maſt turn him out; 
and if one ſort of conſideration will not 
affect it, a wiſe perſon, like myſelf, will 
: h L 4 try 
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try an hundred others. Pray, my dear, 
have you ever made an eſtimate of the 
quantity of your father's affeQtion ?” 
« An eſtimate! Sure, Maria, it is in- 
eſtimable.“ 1 
Ves, my dear, when in full growth. 
But Lord Grondale's don't ſeem to be in 
that ſtate of dimenſion.“ — 
_« 'Fhis is a ſubje&, Maria, that lies ve- 
ry near my heart.“ | 3 
< I underſtand the reproof, my dear. 
But that heart I want to take a naked peep 
into; to ſee if it is compoſed of true femi- 
nine matter; if it prefer girandoles and 
the heart- ach, to a ſimple candle and con- 
tent | 0 a 
J ſee the extent of your queſtion, my 
dear Maria. But ſuppoſe I could deter- 


mine to buy peace with the loſs of fortune, 


would not that peace be as much wounded 
by my own breach of filial obligation, as 
by my father's unkindneſs? If then, (con- 
tinued Miſs Campinet, with a faint fmile,) 
the heart-ach muſt be borne, one may as 
well have the girandoles along with it.“ 
Why, this now, Caroline, is ingeni- 
ous; and I dare ſay ingenious; it. is ſo 
like the reſt of the daughters of. Eve; and 
yet it leaves me ſtill in doubt, whether 
| this megk and humble duty has its foun- 
; = at10N 
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dation in love, money, or one or other of | 
the ten commandments.” | 
« You are very whimſical, Maria.” | 
* And vou, Caroline, inſtrucive. I had | 
got into the fooliſh way of thinking that wo- 


men did not love tyrants, whether huſ⸗ 7 


bands or fathers.” 
It is a fight of every day, Maris, chat . 
| women, wives at leaſt, continue to love the 
tyrants, when the tyranny has become al- 
moſt inſupportable.“ EY” 
© Depend upon. it, it is colic but a ha- 
bit of Venddeſs the filly things have ac- 
quired," and not had time to get rid of.“ 
But, Maria, a tyrant is a very harſh - 
term; too harſh, I hope, to be properly 
applied to Lord Groadale.” 
« Oh quite; for- what has he done, but 
govern with abſolute ſway, as great men * 
ought; and turn his daughter out of doors, 
to make room for perſons of merit.“ 
« And Mrs. Stone has merit, Maris: let 
us do her juſtice; and if my father chooſes 
to treat her more as a friend, than a ſer- 
vant, what right have I to complain 75 
Oh, no !—he might have 1 her, 
and begat you a few loving brothers.“ 
„ Certainly he might; and had hee given 
me a reſ pectable mother, ſo far from con- 
fidering it as an injury, I ihould have re- 


Joiced at the event.” 
33 | ce Well, 
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„ Well, G Gnce you are ſo fond , 


of reſpeclable ſte p-mothers, I will try t 


accommodate you. I have fome thoughts | 


of taking that dignity upon myſelf; and 
am glad to find you in ſuch utiful in- 
clinations.” 


„And have you conſulted Lord Gron- | 


dale, mama?” 

« Yes, his eyes; and eyes will ſometimes 
betray the ſecrets of elderly gentlemen, 
as well as of young maidens. So God 
blels you, my Ar child; be a soo girl; 
and g 0 ie to ſleep.” | 


2 CHAP. XXXV. 


1 tyranny, that excepted „Riek 
young ladies exercife over their lovers, 
Miſs Fluart held in tolerable deteſtation; 


that of Lord Grondale over Miſs Campinet 


was not the tefs' odious to her, becauſe it 
:Tumed variety of ſhapes. When his 


ſordſhip was under the gemle influence 


ef pure genuine ill humour, it was the 


itcry frown of authority, that bears not 


the ſhadow of diſobedicuce or contradic-- 


hag 


tion. 
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tion. When the dining table had procur-.- 
ed him a ceſſation of this over flowof bile, - 


and diſpoſed him to hilarity, it was the moſt 


bitter irony, that his lordſhip, and for this 


he did not want - talents, could invent. 
There was, however, a middle humour, in 
which he permitted Miſs Campinet to en- 


joy a certain degree of tranquillity; and 


this deſirable portion of harmony, Miſs 


Fluart was deſirous to produce in Lord 


Grondale as often as poſſible. Her powers 


of blandiſhment were not fmall ; and ſhe © 
broke through her own diſguſt, to exert 
them from the ſervice of her friend. In 
the beginning of her little romps with his 

lordſhip, ſhe had to contend with a certain 
hauteur which ſeemed to ſay, why ſhould 1 
thus condeſcend ? It was however ſoon ap- 
parent to this young lady, that but for this 
ſenſe of degradation, her ſportive play 


would not be in the leaſt diſagreeable. 


In a little time, this dignified ſenſation | 
appeared to have given way; Lord Gron- 


dale ſeemed growing into fondneſs; and 


Miſs Fluart was taken with an irreſiſtible 
inclination to ſubdue. his lordſhip wholly. 
She flattered herſelf it was for the ſole pur- 
poſe of being enabled eſſentially to ſerve 
her friend; and if this was the leading 
motive, who will blame her, if a defire to 
Plague his lordſhip, or if a liitle gratifica- 
* tion 
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tion of vanity were affiſtant cauſes. No- 
thing, however, was farther from her in- 
tention than to become the wife of Lord 
Grondale; and it was therefore a neceffary 
confequence, that nothing on her part 
ſhould be faid or done, that could legally, 
or in foro conſerentie, be conſtrued to bind 
ker to ſuch an event. 

On the part of Lord Grondale, it was. 
a war of pride with the ſenſes. On ſome 
mall occafions, he ſaid to himfelf, this 
little gipfy has certainly an inclination to 
become Lady Grondale; and when ſhe had 
ſaid to him one day,—how amiable you 
would be my dear lord, if you could al- 
ways preſerve this good humour and vi- 
vacity, he became aſſured of it. Love, 
Iike other chronic paſſions,— I had like to 
have faid diſeaſes, —has its fits of progreſ- 
ſion and retrocedence, its hot and cold 
fits. Lord Grondale experienced this. 
Soon after, he ſaid, ſhe has 20,600]. and 
this aſſociated with the lady's other pretti- 
neſſes; and finally became the gtand auz- | 
iliary of love. n 

Now theſe were the reſpective ſtates of 
mind of the lord and lady, on the morning 
of that unholy ſabbath, when the ſpectre 
of Mrs. Garnet appeared in the charch- 
yard. His lordſhip forgot he was under 
the neceſſity of being always in good Hu- 

1 mour; 
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mour ; Miſs Fluart forgot it was her buſi- 
neſs to keep him ſo; the affair of the even- 
ing increaſed his lordſhip's irritability ; 
this revived Miſs Fluart's ſatirical vivadi- 
ty ; and the melancholy conſequence was, 
che expulfion of love and badinage from the 

reſpective breaſts of the gentleman and 
lady; and when they would have been 
reſtored, but for an accident, is more than 
I can ſay. 

At the extremity of the pleaſure ground, 
bordering on th® moor, Lord Grondale, 
foon after his acceſſion to the eſtate, had 
built a fort of pleafure houſe, an oRagon, 


on an artificial mount. It had obtained 


the name of the pavilion. In his earlier 
years, his lordſhip made of ita ſort of temple 


of fame, and adorned it with the portraits 


of his own beſt hunters and racers, and 
of thoſe who had obtained the greateſt re- 
nown on the arduous plains of Aſcot and 


Ntwinarket. This taſte declining, thele 


portraits had given place to paintings of 
another ſpecies, capital, no doubt, his 


tordſhip having been conſidered as a con- 


noifletir.. © | : + 

This pavilion Lord Grondale made a 
kind of ſanctum; it was open only to him. 
ſelf, a few of his more particular friends 
on their annual viſit, and once a week per- 
haps, uſually on Sunday evening, to the 
ä | y perſon. 
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perſon of merit. So it happened to be on 


the eve of that ſabbath, ſo mortifying to 
Lord Grondale. From thence it was they 


law the movements of the pafties, as de- 


ſcribed in our 8th chapter of this volume; 
which tortured his lordſhip almoſt to mad- 
neſs, and ſubjeted Mrs. Stone to bis ſtern 
rebuke, for the mere endeavour to reaſon 
him into placiduy. I 


It was ſeveral evenings after this, when 


Lord Grondale had begun to long for a few 
of Miſs Fluart's ſugared &veets, and Miſs: 


Fluart to wiſh he would, that this young la- 


dy was ſtrolling the pleaſure grounds a- 
lone; Miſs Campinet having determined 


that evening to write to Mrs. Garnet; a 


thing ſhe had attempted every day ſince. 


her father's prohibition, but in which ſhe 


had not yet ſucceeded to her mind. A few 


ards from the pavilion, turning a walk, 
Miſs Fluart almoſt ran againſt Lord Gron- 
dale. The good peer ſaid with a tone of 


good nature, © Have I the pleaſure to ſee 
Miſs Fluart here, and alone ?” DE 

« Caroline is indolent,” Miſs Fluart an- 
| ſwered ; © ſhe choſe the zephyrs of her own 


apartment, rather than the zephyrs of your 
lordſhip's groves. Oh dear, (ſhe continu- 


ed) now I think of it, I have long had: a 
defire to take a peep into your lordſhip's 
pavilion, where you never yet invited me.“ 


J invite 
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J invite you now, then,” ſaid Lord 
Grondale, hobbling up the ſteps, and un- 
locking the door.“ e 
«I hear,” ſays ſhe aſcending, “it is a 
little palace of paintings.“ 
Tbe farſt object that ſtruck her view, was 


her ſelf, her beauteous ſelf, many times 


multiplied. This was faſcinating no doubt, 


but ſhe got rid of it as ſoon as ſhe could, 


and threw her eyes on a lovely piece, re- 


preſenting Jachimo taking. notes of the 


mole cinque ſpotted on the beauteous bo- 
ſom of Imogen. The next was Atalanta, 
ſtraining to recover the ground ſhe had 


loſt by the golden apples; her boſom bare, 


her zone unlooſed, her garments ſtreaming 


with the wind. From the four following 


pieces, the pavilion might, not improper- 
ly, have been denominated the Temple of 
Venus. The firſt gave the goddeſs riſing 
from the ſea. The ſecond aſleep; a copy 
of Titian. The third, accompanied with 
Juno and Minerva, appealing to Paris. 
The fourth, in Vulcan's net with Mars. 

However capital theſe might be, they 
were ſuch as ladies are not accuſtomed to 
admire in the preſence of gentlemen. 
There was, however, a ſuperb ſofa; on 
which a lady might fit down with all pof- 
ſible propriety. Miſs Fluart did fit down; 


La 


but the proſpe& from thence rather increaſ-- 
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ed than diminiſhed a little matter of con- 

fuſion, which ſhe felt on the view of the 

company ſhe ſeemed to have got into. 
She was riſing to leave the pavilion, when 


his lordſhip, in the moſt gallant manner 


poſſible, claimed a fine, due he ſaid, by 


* > : 0 


z 


the cuſtom of the manor, from every lady 
who honoured that ſofa by ſitting on it. 


His lordſhip meant fimply a kiſs, which I. 


believe he would have taken reſpe&fully 


I know not why, the lady ſeemed to feel 


an alarm, for which probably ſhe had no 
reaſon ; and was intent only upon running 
away, whilſt his lordſhip was intent only 
upon ſeizing his forfeit. A fine muſlin a- 


pron was ill treated upon this occaſion ; a 
handkerchief las ruffled, and ſome beau- 
tiful bair had ſtrayed from its confinement, 


and wantoned upon its owner's poliſhed 
neck. She got away, however,. ſrom this 


palace of painting, and its dangerous ſofa. 


Upon my word, my dear Miſs Fluart,”: 


ſaid his lordſhip, getting down after her as 
faſt as he was able, © you are quite a prude 
to-day. I thought you ſuperior to the non- 
ſenſe of youx ſex, the making ſuch a rout 
about a kiſs.” | 4 | | l | ” 5 3 

« A kiſs! Lord bleſs me,” ſaid Miſs 


the 


Fluari, © I thought fromthe company your 


lordſhip had brought me into, an 


mode 


\ 
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mode of your attack, you had wanted to 
undreſs me.” 
Lord Grondale burſt into an-immoderate 
laugh, and declared it was the drolleſt idea 
in the world. Miſs Fluart laughed too, 
and ſtopped to hear his lordſhip's excul- 
pation ; which ſhe accepted without much 
difficulty, having a favour to aſk, that 
could ſcarce be granted, except in his lord- 
ſhip's very beſt humour. 

Whether a kiſs refuſed is more a promo- 
ter of love than a kiſs granted, or whether 
there is any thing inflammatory in pulling 
a young lady's cloaths to pieces, it is cer- 
tain Lord Grondale now found himſelf 
very ſeriouſly in love. b 

After they had walked together a little 
time, his lordſhip ſay,  * My dear Miſs, 
Fluart, you are the moſt charming, the 
moſt ;rreſiſtible girl in the univerſe. In 

ity to myſelf, I muſt avoid you, unleſs— 
unleſs I could learn to“ behold you with 
leſs affection, or inſpire you with more.” 

„Oh dear!” returned Miſs Fluart; 
*« why lordſhip's love fit is come on a- 
gain. I;thought it had been gone for good. 
But I hope, as it has got a trick of coming 
and going, it will not incommode your 
lordſhip much.“ 

M0 Miſs Fluart,” ſaid the peer gravely, FI 
could wiſh to be ſerious on a ſerious occa- 


ſion, Can you,—a few minutes?“ 
| 6c Oh 
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« Oh yes, certainly, upon a ſerious oc- 


caſion. But I thought love had been a 
light-hearted airy thing, all joy and ſport. 
If it is ſo ſolemr.] ſhall not at all like it.“ 
“Should you, Miſs Fluart, if I ſhould 
offer 10 lay my rank, my title, my perſon, 
and fortune at your feet—ſhould you think 
it worth a ſerious conſideration ? 
© Why, my lord, theſe are very ſerious 
things, no doubt; one ſhould like to tread 
u upon ſome of thew. But, indeed, my lord, 
you would loſe too mnch, if I ſhould ac- 
cept your raſh offer. How can your lord- 
ſhip expect greater felicity than with a 


perſon of Mrs. Stone's merit? In whom, 


you have one of the beſt of WIVES, without 
a wite's odious prerogative.” 

* You ſuppoſe, then, I have improper 
connexions with this lady?“ 

I did not fay auy thing about improper 
connexions, my lord; they may be very 


proper, for any thing I know-etpr your 


lo rdſhi p. 

„That Mrs. Stone is any thing more to 
me than my houſekeeper, who has any 
right to luppole?” 

Only that in the ordinary courſe of 
things, h eee do not preſide at great 


tables; ſo one preſumes there may be an 


© Mrs. 


extra meaſure of kindneſs.” 


ER MSYRON S. 


misfortunes.“ 


* Tadore'your lordſhip” s generoſity and 
condeſcenſion; more eſpecially as one of 


her misfortunes is loſs- of character in your 
lordſhip's ſervice.” 


1 preſume Mils Fluart is in this miſ- 


taken.“ 
Nothing more poſſible. It may be quite 


the contrary. She may have gained charac- 


ter for ought I know. But whether Mrs. 
Stone's be loſs or gain, yours, my lord, will 
be certain loſs by the change. 
perhaps your lordſhip does not mean to 


change. Perhaps you intend this lady ſhall 


! 


preſerve the preſidency.” 

* My dear Miſs Fluart, how could ſuch 
a notion enter your head?“ 
By the eye, my lord. One looks at 
Miſs Campinet. Oue reaſons upon paſt 
events. makes conjectures of the 
future.“ 

«I look upon my daughter as a gueſt 
only. She will probably marry. Mrs. Stone 
is an excellent manager. I did not think it 


prudent to offend her, and diſarrange my 


houſehold.” _ 

And I really think it would be better 
for your lordſhip to continue prudent. I 
am not qualified to repreſent Mrs. Stone.” 

Thou art the oddeſt Ar“ 
“Les, 
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© Mrs. Stone 1 is a perſon of family under 
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« Yes, I know it, and adviſe your; . 


ſhip accordingly. A ſtaid grave man like 


you, aud a peer of the realm, to think of a 


giddy flirt like me. Conſider, my lord, if 
you ſhould repent, and I dare ſay you will, 
a wife is not ſo eaſy to get rid of.” _ 

© Oh,—T will run all riſques.” 

„Then I ſhall take whole years of cou rt- 


ſhip; and after that you will have to fight 


half a hundred duels; for I have a little 


right s them away.” 


Miſs. Fluart cannot want admirers; but 


may I preſume to aſk, is there one more fa- 
vou red than the reſt ?” 


«© No, not one, unleſs they take i it in ir 
i heads I, as Four Iardſhip may do, that look 


ing at them, and hearing them talk, is fa- 
vor 
„And your heart, my dear MiſsFluart, 


BART Too EE Fo: | 


Oh quite! and likely enough. ſo to 


continue; for to tell you a ſecret, my lord, 


a fop is my averſion; and there are ſo few 
men, young men now, who are not ſops.“ 
„That is a moſt admirable ſentiment ; 
and manifeſts great ſolidity of mind. You 
muſt be Lady Grondale.” | 


4 don't feel the neceſſityof i i, my — * 


r 
1 It requires vaſt enen more 


than 


11 of lovers, and a croſs guardian who 
t 


LS. A&A Lent REES: ati. 
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* 


than m poor brain will. ever be able to 
bear.” So take notice, wy lord; and don't 
ſay bereafter, that J haveencou raged your 
lo ndip f n ſo ſilly 4 purſi uit. Beſides, What 
would Mrs. Stone ſay?” 
Be perſuaded, my dear Miſs Fluart; 
Mrs. Rowe is nothing to me.“ 
No. I cannot give your lordſhip ere- 


-» 


dit for fo much ingratitude. But let us talk 


no more of it till this day twelvemoath. 

Once a year is quite enough. And now, 
my lord, when do you expect N annual 
vititors 7 

Very ſoon; a month perhaps.“ 

_ * It will be about the time iny guardian 
requires my return; and as your viſitors 
are all unaccompanied by ladies, I pre- 
ſume it would be your lordſhip's wiſh, 

_ Miſs Campinet ſhould be abſent. Will you 


ive her leave to accompany me to Fal- 


mouth during that time?“ 


has Hermſ prong will follow her there, ] per- 


bps. - 
My lord, I do not pretend to take up- 


on me tO anfwer for things Over which I 


have no controul. This I can'afſure.your 
lordſhip, I have no cauſe to ſuppole he 
will; or that he would be received by Ca- 
roline if he did!” 

«© You will return with her? 2” 


«If your lordſhip 1 invites me.” 
a ; | * Be 
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ge aſſured of that; and 1 ſhall commit 
Caroline to your care with perfect confi- 
dence; aſſured you will not permit her to 
Nain the honourof a noble houſe, of which, 
T hope, you will ſoon be the greateſt orna- 
ment.” | TR NT. 
My lord, if you indulge in ſuch ſuppo- 
ſitions, have the goodneſs to aſcribe your 
diſappointment, when it comes, to its true 
cauſe, the ardor of your imagination? 
They were now at the hall door. His 
lordſhip took the way to his library, to in- 
dulge the ardour of his imagination. Miſs 
Fluart to her friend's dreſſing- room; and 
ſhewing her habiliments to Miſs Campinet, 
.< See,” ſaid ſhe, your gallant father.” 
Les, I do ſee,” anſwered Miſs Campi- 
VV EEE: 
e Oh,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, © and ſo do I,— 
an advertiſement that you have imported a 
new cargo of wiſdom. But don't unpackx 
till my next folly. This I cannot repent of, 
ſince its conſequence is ſo delightful. I have 
obtained your father's leave 555 you ſhall 


go with me to Falmouth, during the time 
his riots are to laſt.” 5 

Indeed it is a moſt pleaſing conſequence 
to me. I did not dare to indulge myſelf in 
the hope it could ever be obtained.” 
__ « Acknowledge my powers of per- 
ſuaſion.“ ee 


ce Moſt 
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« Moſt willingly ; though I muſt own, 
(looking at her little diſarrangement, ) they 
appear to have been oddly exerted.“ 

“Jes, I have been with your father in 
his pavilion.” 1 

« It is a favour, I believe, granted to 
very few.“ : 


cc To none, my dear, but perſons of me- 


Tit. And indeed it ought to be confined to 
the deſerving few, it is ſo charming. At 
one's entrance one is ſtruck with a view 
of the moſt pleafing object in the world — 


one's own dear ſelf, reflected from eight 


mirrors. Then, there is ſuch a variety of 
carving, and gilding, and painting. And 
the pictures, Caroline; as a - connoiſſeur 
you muſt have admired them; but I, who 
have no pretenſions, could hardly, for pi- 
ty's ſake, look upon ſuch poor naked ob- 


jects. My dear, for all they were goddeſſes, 


very few of them had any cloaths to their 


backs. So I ſat down upon a ſofa, and ſuch. 
a ſofa, Caroline, it is certainly alive. Then 


comes my lord, and ſeizes me as a ftray 


upon his premiſes. So I got up and ran a- 


way—not, as you ſee, without ſome little 


diſarrangement. After all, it was only a kiſs 


his lordſhip wanted, by way of fine; and 
I am ſure he ſhould have had a dozen, if 
he had bargained for them at'the price of 
your going to Falmouth.” 
“Thank 
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5e Thi ank you, my dear; but I don't ad- 
viſe you: tobe laviſh of this ſort of. coin; 
leſt you ſhauld diminiſh its value.“ 

« Never fear.” ä 


"Cc H A * VI. 


. length Mifs Cones had Gniſhed 


her letter to Mrs. Garnet; not one with 


which ſhe could be perfectly ſatisfied, but 
after many trials, as much ſo as any thing 


ſhe could WN e 
To Mus. Garner. 


c ; Mo oft revered madam, 


he pleaſure I promiſed myſelf from 
Paying my. 105 to the only relation of my 
own ſex, ſo reſpectable for her virtues and 

her misfortunes, ſo, long unknown, and 
ſeeming to be ſent me by the kind hand of 
Providence, was infinite; ſo is my difap- 
Pointment. My father forbids my attenti- 


ons, and never could he have more ſe- 


verely taxed my obedience. Whether I 
owe Iniphecit ſu: 2miſhon to a command . 
cannot 
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cannot help thinking as unjuſt as cruel, I 
am in doubt. Condeſcend, dear madam, to 
inſtruct, to guide me. If you ſay, Come. — 
although I fhould not chuſe openly, and as 
it were in defiance, againſt his direct com- 
mands, yet I wouldendeavour to find ſome 
more concealed mode of indulgence. To 
Mr. Hermſprong's houſe, indeed, I muſt 
not come after the harſh things my father 
has ſaid to me on the ſubject, and the in- 
Juſtice he hasdone me by ill-founded ſuſ- 
picions. | | [4 OED 

e Whatſoever may have been the preju- 
dices which have produced a prohibition, 
to me ſo painful, I know them not. If I am 
acquainted with my own heart, it feels for 
you only the ſincereſt eſteem and affecti- 
on; and that I may one day be permitted 
to ſhew them, is the prayer of, 

Dear madam, 
Your moſt dutiful and affectionate, 
| CAROLINE CAMPINET.“ 

P. S. « Since the above, I learn from 

Miſs Fluart, that my father permits me to 


accompany her back to Falmouth, and ſtay 
there a month or two”. Feng 


This letter coſt Mrs. Garnet many tears. 
She anſwered thus: 9 


Vor, I, M ce My 
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« My dear niece, 


« My diſappointment alſo, is infinite. 


14436 


« No, my dear, at preſent let things re- 


wain as 147 J will comfort myſelf 


With the knowledge, that you would treat 


4 v4 


me kindly, if you might. 


From the hint you give me reſpecting 


» x”. 


rences, were yop to come here. Lord 


Gdkale, indeed, miſtakes when he ſup- 


9 175 Mr. Her mſprong capable of any clan- 
ap spend whatever. He is the 


4.1 ee Ip 54,1 © ISS a 0 4 . 1 
warmeſt idolater of truth, the moſt deter- 


[þ 2 DIP FL , 14 „% ef > ' a * ut xy a | 
mined enemy of duplicity J have ever 


| known. Whenever my deareſt niece chang- 


es her condition, the beſt poſſible with for 


"her is, that her choice may fall. on ſuch a 


mal. 
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man. To know, is to love him. That you 


may have an agreeable j Journey, prays. 
Your affectionate aunt, 


— — Ganur,” | 


To know is to live him. Alas! then, 
ſaid Miſs Campinet, with a ſigh, I wiſh my 
father knew him, or I did not. 


C H A XXXVII. 


Aue men Who cute b to govern by bolee 


or fraud, find ſuſpicion a pretty conſtant 


attendant upon their machinations, Knaves 
are neceſlary for ſpies upon honeſt men; 


rogues, for ſpies upon knaves. As Lord 
Grondale travelled generally, like moſt 
great men, upon the high raed of je le venx 


—Telle eft mon plaifir,—it was expedient 
= him to know, if there were people about 


him, who durſt affiſt his daughter in diſ- 


obeying the orders he had honoured her. 


with reſpeQing Mrs. Garnet; for he took 
care. theſe orders ſhould be no ſecret. He 
well knew alſo by what little arts he could 
gain intelligence. In leſs than two hours 
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after Miſs Campinet's footman had brought 
the anſwer from Mrs. Garnet, it was known 
1 to Lord Grondale that he had been there, 
| though not exactly for what purpoſe. 
|! This footman his lordſhip ordered into 
|t his preſence, and ſaid to him, with a brow 
| of awſul menace. © You. have been at 
Hermſprone's this morning?“ 
*Y g—ye=Fcs,” ſays the man, heſita- 
| tingly. 
| « What was your buſineſs?” 


| © To—to—carry a letter, my lord.” 
p MTowhom?” 
TO Ars. Garnet, my, lord. 8 
11 « From whom ?” 
| At this queſtion, it flaſhed into the wad 
1 of the man, that ſomething was in agitation 5 
 \ againſt the peace of his millreſs; ſo he an- 
| 3 F rom Miſs Fluart, wy; lord. = 
| Hs lor dſhip rang the bell. 3 
| te Let Miſs Campinet know I defire 10 
ſpeak to her in the library.“ 
She - | a 
Hebe,“ ſays his lordſhip,— —< here is 
your footman tells me he has taken a letter 
from you to Hermſprong's this mornin pb | 
No, my lord,” ſays the man, IL id 
not ſay is; Tfaid from Miſs Fluart.? 
RY And why did you ſay ſo, James ? ſaid 
Miſs Chtapitier; ; J am forry: any motive 


ſhould make you deviate from the 4 
. CS, 


81 


929 
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Yes, Sir, Jaines took a letter from me to 


Mrs. Garnet.” 
And brought you an anſwer* TY 
« Yes, Sir,” 
« I deſire to ſee that anſwer.” 4 
T hope you will not deſire it, papa.“ 


* Oh, then I gueſs the contents. Very 


agreeable it muſt be, to find myſelf the butt 
of the ſlander of an aunt who has diſgrac- 
ed her family, and of a daughter, no pro- 
bably will diſgrace it very ſoon.“ 

Here is the letter, Sir: It is indeed a 
breach of confidence; but my aunt will 
pardon it, when ſhe knows what a cruel in- 
terence it was igtended to obviate.”? 


Lord Grondale read the letter, and this 
was his comment, which he did not chuſe 


to reſtrain, though Miſs Campinet's ſervant 
was ſtill in the room waiting his lordihip' 8. 
commands. 

« Yes—yes—cruel—cruel on both ſides. 
On one, I endeavour to preveat an old wo- 
man from being a pauder to her grand- 
niece; on the other, a youug fool from 
running headlong to drowa herſelf in a 
lea of folly. But of this, Mils Campiner, 
and of your dilobedieuce to my poſitive 


commands, another time. At preſent 1 


have buſineſs.” 
Miſs Campinet, I know not whether moſt 
terrttied or diſguſted, withdrew, 
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« Now Sir,” ſaid his lordſhip, < for you. 
I pay you your wages, not to tell me. hes, 


but to obey my orders.” 
«I had no orders,” replied James, ra- 


ther ſullenly. 


— ä—ꝶF—w— Os 
. * o o on 
o o * 


« When Tthink it neceſſary to give ge- 


neral orders, I expect my whole family to 


oblerve them.” 

« My lord, I did not know I was your 
"Bb 5-4; ; I lived with Mrs. Merrick fix 
years ; when ſhe died Miſs Campinet re- 


_ tained me.” 


« Is it fo, Sir? I ſhall take the liberty to 


diſcharge you notwithſtanding. Make 
bill, and carry it to Brown,” _ 

« I ſhall carry it to my miſtreſs, my lord; 
I have nothing to do with Brown.“ 


„Out of my fight, you inſolent pup- 


Pv.“ 
<« never deſire to come into it, to ſee 


the beft young lady in the world, uſed 


worſe than a neger.“ 
James went immediately to Miſs Campi- 


net, who ſmiling through her tears, thank- 
ed him for his good will, but reproved 
him for telling ſtories; and having made 
him a handſome preſent, ſaid, when Lord 
Grondale's paſſion was over, ſhe hoped ſhe 
might obtain permiſſion for him to return. 
James anſwered, he ſhould prefer her 


ſervice to every other, if ſhe was her own 


miſtreſs; 
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miſtreſs ; but he had rather work day-la- 
bour than live in a houſe where he muſt 
ſee his miſtreſs ill uſed; and curſe me, 
added James, if I will, whilſt [ have life 
and limb. 

« My dear,” ſaid Miſs Fluart, when 
James was gone, whilſt J have life and 
limb I will never be your mother-in-law ; 
and yet you do want ſome ſuch body to 
take care of you.” 

«Indeed I am little able to take care of 
myſelf.” 

«© Now, Caroline, keep the Vth com- 
mandment, and honour your father, —if 
you can. No doubt, it is a very prett 
duty, when it is poſſible to be performed. 
Where it is not, children muſt do as well 
as they can. Dilimulation, I hope i 8. not 
one of the ſeven deadly fins; for it is mon- 
ſtrous convenient on certain occaſions.” 
elf it ever is a neceſſity, Maria, ſure it is 
the moſt diſagreeable one that can be im- 
poſed on an ingennous mind, and yet you, 
my dear, have taken it voluntarily upon 
you.” 

No, indeed. It is a neceſſity impoſed 
by friendſhip.“ 

„% My heart thanks you, Maria; but my 
judgment! is againſt you.“ | 

I] am content with your heart, my dear. 

8 When Lord Grondale diſcovers the 

M 4 deceit, 
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deceit, as ſoon he muſt, ſhall I be the bet- 
ter treated for it? 7 45 
* I think my dear, I can make his lord- 
ſhip dance the dance of expectation a cou- 
ple of years at leaſt; and whilſt Jam mo- 
ther expectant, I hope I may be able to 
diſpoſe of my daughter in an honourable 
manner. | 5 
So ſaying, this mother expectant with- 
drew in a moſt matronly manner to her own 
dreſſing- room. | 


CHA P. XXXVIII. 


| I: was on the following morning Lord 
Grondale received a letter, whole con- 
tents were theſe : 0 Ho he Ot be. 


ec My Lord, 


„A certain James Smith, hearing I want- 
ed a ſervant, has offered himſelf, and 
might ſuit me, could 1 depend upou his 
veracity. Cf this, 1 have certain reaſons 
to doubt, and imagine your 2 
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have no objection to ſatisfy me reſpecting 
this eſſential part of moral character. 


Obedient to the forms of politeneſs, 


IJ am 
Your lordſhip's obedient ſervant, 
CHARLES HexmeroNG.” 


| Mes Hermſprong received this anſwer: 


ce * 


«Iam e by Lord Grondale, my 


maſter, to let you know that he does not 
underſtand what right you can poſſibly 
have, to trouble him with your concerns? 


or why you ſhould expect he would con- 


deſcend to anſwer iupertinence. 
Your ſervant to command, 


DaMUEL GRANT.” 25 


p. 3. cc Having obeyed my lord's onen 


L hope you will not take it ill, for how 
ould I do otherwiſe? But as to James 


Smich, he's as lioneſt a fellow as ever broke 


bread ; aud as to his being a liar, I don't 
think he ever told a lie in his life, to do 


* 


on e next Jay: Lord Grondale bad the 


following. 
Ms - = 


any voc oy harm; as for a joke J can't 
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<< Tg it neceſſary to Lord Grondale that I 
ſhould never know any thing perſonal of 
him, but his pride? Or hear, but of his 
meanneſs? If =_ Smith, as I learn from 
all but your lordſhip, he may, can be de- 
pended upon for veracity, for what virtues 
may we depend upon Lord Grondale? 
For juſtice? when he can diſcharge an ho- 
neſt 1 for ſimple obedience to his 
duty. Forkindneſs? when he can prohi- 
bit his angelic daughter from all correſ- 
pondence with his own venerable aunt, 
than whom, a more reſpectable lady the 
houſe of Grondale never produced. Is a 
vindiGiveſpiritſo neceſſarily a conſtituti- 
onal ingredient of noble blood, that twen- 
ty-five years, mauy of them years of ſuf- 
fering, cannot diſpoſe a noble mind 10 
forgiveneſs? Or, is the marrying a man of 
honour and probity fo deadly a fin, that 
no time, no misfortune can obliterate it? 
If Mrs. Garnet, not knowing its value, 
threw.away any part of the prideſhe might 
he ſuſ poſed to inhetit, did ſhe diminiſh 
any of your lordſhip's ſtock? But of what 

onahty 1 is that pride, which bends to mean 
juſpisions, and ſtill meaner actious? Could 
Lord Grondale demand to ſee Mrs. Garner's 
leiter to his daughter? Could he read it? 
And after reading it, could he ſtigmatize 


bis ge ne and virtnous appt with the 
- bound 
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horrid appellation of pander to her niece ? 
I have not the egregious folly, to ſuppoſe 
that what I have written, will give your 
lordſhip any ſentiments, but of indignati- 
on. You will be aſtoniſhed at the pre- 
ſumption of an obſcure perſon, daring 
thus to addreſs a man of your rank *. 
fartune- I claim, however, and ſhall al- 
s claim, the right to hear and ſee; the 

_— to contemplate human actions; and 
the right to deſpiſe thoſe I ſhould bluſh 
to commit. Alas! the man who is deſtin- 
ed to become your lordſhip's biographer, 
muſt find his motive in money; and mat- 
ter « of elogium in his invention. But even 
invention mould have ſome foundation 1 in 
truth; and there are ſome traits of your 
lordſhip, perhaps in th2 more early part 
of your life, which would puzzle a Jeſuit 
to Juſ ify, ora pqet to turu 10 praile, 


Cranes HErMSPRONG.”” 


This letter was delivered to Lord Gron- 
dale, ſoon after dinner, before the "_ 
ſert, the wine, ar the ladies had left the 
table. His lordſhip was even in good hu- 
mour, for he thought he had repelled 
Renpſpropg's impertinence with proper 

dignity, and never did he contemplate 


Waal with more complacency, than when 
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he believed he had kept this dignity in 


high preſervation.” 


Voleſs phyſiologiſts would do us the fa 
vour to explain what motions, ſolid or flu- 


id, are going on within our microcoſms, 


when from a ſtate of placidity we grow in 


an in ſtant raving mad, I know not why 


we novel writers ſhould be at the trouble 


of noting ihe outward marks with preciſi- 
on, ſuch as rednels of face, or lividity, 


with ſwearing, or gnaſning of teeth, It is 


ſufficient to ſay, that Lord Grondale, on 
reading this fatal epiſtle, loſt at once his 
patience, his paternity, and his politeneſs. 
He threw it at Miſs Campinet, ſaying, it 


is to you, Miſs, to you, 1 am obliged for 


this inſult; but, aſſure yourſelf, you ſhall 
repent it to the laſt hour of your life. 


Mrs. Stone, alarmed at this ſudden rage, 


roſe and left the room;. Miſs Campinet 
took the letter, trembling, and read, or 


ſeemed to read; for indeed ſhe was too 
much agitated to underſtand more of it, 


than that James Smith, probably, had 


reported the converſation in Lord Gron- 
dale's library, and that this was a ener of 
"reproach, 


His lordſhip in the meantime lt 


himſelf with pacing the room with augry 
ſte ps, (rides they ſhould have been, had 
0 the, gout ſo pleaſed) and exclaiming, 


« '] ke 
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The inſolence of the ſcoundrel! to dare 
to inſult a peer of the realm, a man of wy 
rank and conſequence! But I will rid the 
country of him, it it colts me 50001.” 

« Iam ſorry, papa,“ laid Mis Campi- 
net, when his lorilihip appeared to have 
_ recovered his powers of attention, © Iam 
ſorry, but I hope you do not impute to 
me things of which | have no knowledge.” 
How do I know that? How could that 
inſolent fellow know what p:ſTed betwixt 
you and I, but by your coumuuication?“ 


« T had the mortificatiou to receive your 


 lordſhip's cruel e before James 
Smith.“ 

Are you ſure you did not give him a 
hint how a reeable his tale would be at 
that damned houſe ?” | 


Is it poſſible iny e can ſuppoſe 


it? 
« Eaſily. Duty and propriety are ſoon 
3 ew girls get love iu weir heads.“ 

“ ſhould be miſerable under your diſ- 
pleaſure, Sir, had I not tue comfort of 
knowing it is unjuſt.“ 

« A pretty ſentimental flight that; and 
might have had ſouuctiung in it fifty years 


finee. Daughters now, don! grow mi ſer- 
able for ſuch flight cauſes as a father s di- 


pleaſure.“ 
« I beg lea ve, my lord, to retire.” 
When 
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When Miſs Campinet had left the room, 


| Miſs Fluart ſaid, nt) muſt own, my lord, 


1 thought you rather more of a philoſo: 
pher.” 

« Who can philoſophize under ſuch 
damned provocation?“ 

cc Why, not Lord Grondale ; the more 
is the pity. And of what colour may this 
mighty provocation be?” 

Read that curſed letter.” 

Why, I muſt own,” ſaid Miſs F luaxt, 

after reading, © it ſeems to be written with 


great force of contempt.” 


„It is beyond endu rance.“ 
«© But after all, is there much wiſdom | in 


ſuffering one's tranquillity to lie at the 


mercy of every man who can call names?” 
Lord Grondale anſwered this by anew 
execration of Mr. Hermſp Tong. 

' Miſs Fluart continued.“ Your lordſhip 
has ſurmiſed that this young man might 


preſume to raiſe his aſpiring hopes as high 
As. Miſs Campinet. This letter muſt con- - 


vince you that he can have no ſuch pre- 


tenſions ; for no man, not abſolutely an 
idiot, could take lo prepoſterous a metbod | 


of cburtſhip by 
" « My Fol Miſs Fluart,” ſaid his lord- 


: ſhip 4 d you. are my better angel ; : you tran- 
Julllise you Charm me. What are a2 


thouſand daughters compaxed with fo 
{weet a friend? ? | 
„„ When 
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„When Lord Grondale's fond fits came 
on, he had a way of making love with his 
hands; not very diſagrecable perhaps to 
young ladies from young gentlemen; hut 
very much ſo from old ones. 5 
Jo divert this manual operation, Miſs 
Fluart ſaid, © I perceive, my lord, that 
Caroline puts you very oft, as Shakeſpeare 
ſays, into impatient thoughts; not, I be- 
lieve from any fault of hers, but becauſe 
yourlordſhip's imagination has gone aſtray, 
and has fancied the things that are not. 
Would it not conduce to your lordſhip's 
peace, therefore, to permit us to make 
our. journey to Falmouth immediately?“ 
© * If I could hope, my dear Miſs Fluart, 
that awiſhto return was included in the 
wiſh to go, I ſhoyld be happy 

here are three things I ſhould like to 
give your lordſhip, faith, hope, and cha- 
rity ; but 1 deſpair of two of them; an 
vue they are ugt, I think hope ſhould 
ot be. 43 175 „ 
5 “Oh! give me that,” ſaid his gallant 
lardſhip, “ and Lwilt take every thing with 
it van wiſh z give IS: 
Oh, but, my lord, matrimony follows 
hope; does, it nt? | = 


J auſwer from your own Shakeſpeare, 
— iis a conſummation devoutly to be 
8 " 0 But | 
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e But that was death, not watrimony. 
Indeed they are both horrid thiugs. I 
verily believe | ſhall never be able to en- 


dure the thoughts of either.“ 
„Jou are a dear capricious girl,“ ſaid 


his lordſhip ; feel r can have no will 


17 TY 
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. L ladies e all ladies aaa 
novels—how extremely dangerous the 
roads of England are for female tra vellers; 
who happen to be young aud handſome. 
The banditti who infeſt theſe roads, are of 
the higher order of mortal men; ſuch as 

ſeldom arrive at the gallows,; whatſoever 
may be the pains they take to do it; lords, 
knights, and gemle iquires.- It 1s their 
cruel practice to ſcize, and carry away 
vi et arms, that is, in chaiſes drawn by 
fly ing horſes, thai diſtinguiſhed part of the 


fair ſex, called heroines; and confine 


them 1n-very elegant priſous, where they 
ſometimes cut off their heads; though more 


FS generally, the ſweet creatures are, as in 


days 
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days of yore, under the protection of ſome 
magician, by whoſe potent aid they eſcape 
without much injury. Surely I did not 
conſider theſe things, when I turned my 
two lovely girls to this wide world of dan- 
ger, with no other guide but their own 
diſcretion; a quality indeed inherent in 
and inſeparable from, the dear ſex; but 
deprived of a little of its original elaſtici- 
ty, by having paſſed through the hands 
of that great grandmother of us all, the 
too credulous Eve. 

For this time, however, they eſcaped all 
danger; and were ſet down at the houſe 
of Mr. Sumelin, who received them with 
ſo little ceremony, that one might conclude 
he was really pleaſed to fee them. But 
Mr. Sumelin's deficiency was amply ſup— 
plied by his lady and eldeſt daughter, 
whoſe pleaſure and happineſs were lo pro- 
fuſe, that the ſame wicked concluder 
might ſay all the cordiality lay in the ex- 
preſſion ;, and indeed there was ſo much of 
it, that Miſs Charlotte Sumelin was under 
the neceſſity of ſpeaking her welcome by 
the eye; an eye moiſteucd by the tear of 
pure pleaſure. Friendſhip, they ſay, is 
of two ſorts, that which is to be felt, and? 
that which is to be ſaid. Both here, at the 
ſervice of our fair travellers; aud whilſt 
they make their choice, and form their 

| arrange- 
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arrangements at Falmouth, let us leave 
them, to attend our principal perſonage, 
Lord Grondale, now vuh+npily torment- 
ed by two almoſt incompatible paſſions, 
loveand revenge. 

The buſineſs impoſed upon his iordſhip 
by each of theſe was highly diſagreeable. 
Mrs. Stone had been, and indeed itiil was, 


of great perſonal utility to his lordſhip, 


and it was a matter of infinite difficulty to 
inform her, that her ſervices would 11 a 
ſhort time be no longer required. It would, 
or ſhould be, quite as difficult to put in 
execution agaiuſt Mr. Hermſprong, laws 

which he had never broke. For againſt 
the laws of England, or any laws but of 
pride and arrogance, he had not offended; 


but, ſuch is the conſtitution of great and 


noble minds, au affront is more unpar- 


douable thau a crime. 
« Mrs. Stone,” ſaid his lordſhip, one 


day when he had gathered toge ether a ſuffi- 


Lieut quantity of courage to begin the me- 
ditated battle, I could have forgiven that 
icoundrel, Hermſprong, atbouſand affronts, 
better than that curſed one of purebaſing 
Bellegrove. It has been long intended by 
me, as a ſweet and honourable retreat for 
you, my dear Mrs. Stone, when (for the 
world is full of incidents) any thing ſhould 


ba Ppen which might make it expedient for 


us 


/ Om ON Tong 
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us. to ſeparate; for there I might-hope Qill 


io be henefted by your wiſdom and. pru- 


dence.” 

Now certainly this was as civil and po- 
lite a ſpeech as could well be found to be- 
gin a quarrel with; and yet there was in 
it ſomething not quite agreeable to the lady. 
She had long deſired 15 Lady Grondale. 
It was a trifle on which ſhe had ſet her 
heart; it was a reward ſhe thought due to 
her merit and ſervices; and ſhe had con- 
templated the probability of it, ariſing 
from his lordſhip's increaſing infirmities, 
till it had almoſt become certainty. It 
was not therefore without ſome degree of 
alarm, ſhe had obſerved his lordſhip's be- 


haviour, for ſhe could not avoid leeing 


TARLAL 


it was Sevens indeed to think it could 


have any conſequences; yet ſhe did not 
like it. All the civility, therefore, of his 
lordſhip's ſpeech, could not atone for the 


idea of ſeparation which it inculcated, and 
which threw her into a momentary aſto- 
niſhment, 6. without ſome mixture of re- 


ſentment. Recovering a little from this, 
ſhe replied, „She wiſhed ſhe could com- 


pliment his lordſhip upon his fincerity, 


as well as his politeneſs.” 
How is that, madain.” 


© Deeds, my lord, are a better proof of 
ſince- 
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ſincerity than words. Had my wiſdom and 
prudence been of value o your lordſhip, 
you would have taken the obvious means 
to make them your own for life.” 
Means may be obvious, madam, that 
may not be proper.” 
* Your lordſhip muſt do as you pleaſe, 
and Jas I can. If you are not ſatisfied 
with my care and attention _ 
Very much ſo, Mrs. Stone; but to tell 
you the truth, I am diſpoſed to marry. My 
daughter has offended me; ſhe has got that 
Hermſprong in her head. To difinherit 
her requires ſome troubleſome legal opera- 
tions. A ſhorter and pleaſanter way would 
be to give her a brother. I cannot expect | 
this of you, Mrs. Stone.” 
A ſon of your own, my lord?“ aid the 
lady, with an arch grin. 
* Why not, madam ? I know of no. Phy- 
ical impoſfibility.“ | 
* Norlof any phyſical probability. But 
your lordſhip may have a fon for of that, 
if you marry prudenily. May I be per- 
mitted to aſk if your lordſhip has fixed 
upon the lady?“ 
« Mils Fluart.” 
*Mils Fluart!“ echoed Mrs. Stone. Byt 
the air and tone with which ſhe ſaid them 1s, 
not for my pen to deſcribe. : 


< Miſs 
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« Miſs Fluart ! ” ſhe repeated after a 
auſe. 
« What is there incongruous in this ?” 
his lordſhip aſked. 
e Oh nothing, nothing! the congruity 


will be prodigious. Ages ſo near; tem- 
pers ſo alike; the lady ſo willing to make 


the moſtof her charms. O yes! you, will 


have a ſon.” 
When you are in a humour to make 


black white, and a devil of an angel, ma- 


dam, I know no perſon with finer powers; 
but at preſent I beg you will not put them 


to the proof.“ 


J muſt, however, take the liberty to 
tell your lordſhip that this affair is as diſ- 


honourable with reſpect to me, as it is ri- 


diculous with regard to vourſelf; and take 


my word for it, my lord, the repentance 


will be bitter.” 


With this propheſy Mrs. Stone Hew out 
of the apartment. 


END OF VOL. FIRST» 


